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STREET 


gent young man, accustomed to farm work, to 
train as superintendent of one of the largest and best ap- 
pointed cranberry plantations in New Jersey. Applicants 
should state age and qualifications, also experience in 
directing help, if any, and compensation wanted the first 
year. Address J. J., office Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


ANTED 
Moderate. 


Office. 

T° LET.—APARTMENTS, OR 
with Friends’ family, ple: asantly 

located near 17th and Girard Ave. 

Office. 


BOARD IN 


State terms. 


FRIENDS’ FAMILY. 
Address No. 67, this 


BOARDING, 
and conveniently 
Address No. 65, this 





PLEASANT 


WITH 


To ROOMS GOOD 
board. Private family, near trolley, and three 

minutes’ walk from 52d Street Station, 1484 N, ssth 

street, West Philadelphia. ma 


YLVAN COTTAGE, IN WHITE OAK GROVE, 

is a Home real Friends can love. For Rent, fur- 
nished, with owner to board, at such a price as he can 
afford. Address or call upon O.S. Fell, Swarthmore, Pa 


DY RING THE ERECTION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 


has been placed in the Library Room at Race St. 

where those wishing information m: ay apply between the 

hours of 1.30 and 5 5 P m.,and on Seventh-days from 9 

a.m. to 5 p. m. A dress letters to 152 North rsth St. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 


Corresponding Secretary. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 


Friends’ family. 


One block from street cars passing | aie ial person will pay $1.82 
| the ‘ S il $1.82. 


FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL. 


FIRST MONTH * 


WANTED. A YOUNG WOMAN OF REFINI 
ment to assist with household duties and care of | 
children. Address No. 66, this Office. 

| WANTE D.—AN HONEST, SOBER, INTELLI 


|} steering, 


| like 


| cents, for parts of the year, 


railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth | 
Street, N. V r., Washington, D. C. 


‘THE PENINGTON, 


Permanent and Transient 
for Friends. 


2. 15th Street, New York City. 
CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


Boarding 


215 E 


}P hiladelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wz allac e Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


A Postat Carp Receives Prompt ATTENTION. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 


2103, 2105 CoLUMBIA AVENUE, PHILA 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia will be held in the 
Lecture Room, Fifteenth and Race 
Second-day evening, 

All are invited. 

I. ‘* The Rise of the Society.’’ 

Won. W. BIRDSALI 

First of a series of papers condensing ‘*‘ The 
Quakers,’’ by Frederick Storrs Turner. 

{It is particularly desired that our members 
read Chapters I. to VI. inclusive, to be prepared 
for discussion ]} 

II. ‘* Our New Policy of Expansion.’’ 

EpWARD H. MAGILL. 
ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


Streets, on 
First month 9, at 8 o’clock. 


| tributes. 


| Where 


| 





| 





1899. 


Publisher’s Bepartment. 


*,* We wish all our readers a happy and pros- 
The 


Its friends seem to be 


perous year. INTELLIGENCER’S prospects 


are good. as devoted and 


iithful as ever, and we have received word from 


a good many of them already. 


the 


During the year, 
INTELLIGENCER will hoid on its way 


think, 


, Steadily, 


as we by fixed and trustworthy 
lights. 


‘New’ 


subscriptions 


names are always welcome, Some 
and una- 
death, the 


not only do 


are lost to us, inevitably 
y, from 


es, ete. 


voidably, as the years pass b 


consolidation of famili and 
we desire to fill these 
list. Will 


INTELLIGENCER with satisfaction keep in mind 


vacancies, but to increase 


our not every one who reads the 


the possible new names? Experience shows that 


‘‘Friendly people,’’ and persons of quiet, Friend- 


tastes, are interested in the INTELLIGENCER, 


and such may often be glad to make its acquaint- 


ance, 


*We 


il subscriptions, 


received a 


lerable 


it So cents, 


of 
and later at 25 
all these 


consik number 
spec le 
and we hope 


will prove permanent subscribers 





*,* The question is sometimes asked us whether 
we the 


divided up, so 


are willing to let the price of eleventh, 


the free copy, in a Club of ten, be 


We reply to this 
leave 


that it is a matter wh:ch we entirely to the 


Club-getter. He, or she, is entitled to eleven 
copies for $20.00. It makes no difference to us, 
and we do not inquire how much each one con- 


If it is preferred by the Club-getter to 
all th 


distribute his two dollars among e members 


of the club, we have no objection. 

#,¢Some copies of the paper are gift copies 
sent by one person to another. In these cases, 
of course, we look to the sender for payment, 


ind for instruction, if desired to be discontinued. 


But excepting these, all our accé 


we keep unts, 


individually, with those who actually receive the 


We do not look to club-getters for 
the 


not paid, 


paper. pay- 


ment one year, forwarded 
be 


send bill to person who receives the paper. 


on lists they pre- 


vious year; if the subscription we 
We 
but 


and money they 


regard the club-getters not as agents for us, 


for the subscribers whose name 


send. 


+.¢ We intentionally 


not in arrear 


never continue 


» be 
and the 


pape 
a paper, 


s, when it is ordered t stopped. 


subscribers are deceased, pape! 


on that account is to be discontinued, we sheuld 


be so notified. In many families (as we are glad 


notwithstanding 
who took it. 


and not too 
for hanging or 


to say), 
the 


the paper is continued, 


decease of the one 


*,*A very neat, 
intended either 
desk, 


Cac 


large, calendar, 
standing on the 
is sent out each year by I. N. Megargee & 
paper dealers, 12 and 14 S. 6th St., Philad’a, 
and we return them our thanks for that sent this 
year, and previous favors, for years past. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Gloves and [littens. 


An excellent opportunity is here pro- 
led for the purchase of these needful 
things at a good saving from real values. 
For Men we offer 


ality the 


wes of ox 


od 
So cent kinds at Mo 
loubl 


t 50 cents 


aver Gauntlet Gloves 


rs—the ds at $ 


ig $3.00 ku 
Otter Gloves —tl 


Wool 


pair, and Cas 


e $8.00 value ¢ 


Mittens 


hnmerette ¢ 


at 


} 
roves, ¢& 


Children's Wool | 
Boys’ d 
sturdy 


wearing 


Mittens, 
mul le ones in 
Wool 


juality of a 


lhe 


with 


at 15ce 


Gloves for 


Wool, 


nt 
nts 


Scotch Boys, 


high order, 25 cents a 
pair. 


Mail Orders receive prompt and accurate 


thom tian 
anMennion 


Address orders ‘* Depariment ( oe 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


>. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


Best Shoe 


YOU CAN GET. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Fall and Winter Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 


The Right Shoe for 
You is the 


Wm. Heacock’s Son. 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, Phila. 





10 cents @ pair, and | 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





i 
| 
} 


country now cold and 





Where we | 
wholesale price to introduce. 


WHERE THE 


HEAT GORSS 


THE MORRIS FAMILY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
By ROBERT C. MOON, I1.D. 


‘THIS work presents a complete Genealogy of 

the Anthony Morris family up to the year 
1595, including extensive genealogical and bio 
graphical references to members of the allied 
families in America and in countries across the sea 
Many historical facts of a national and local char- 
acter are incorporated with the genealogical data. 


Three volumes. Cloth. $20 for the complete 
work, which contains 1260 pages of letter-press 
and 300 illustrations. 


** Filial piety has inspired the preparation of these hand- 
some and attractive volumes, in which text and illustration 
go hand in hand, to perpetuate the history of a family that 
for more than two centuries has held a well deserved place 
in the respect and affection of successive generations of 
Philadelphia.” 

**A complete encyclopedia of all that the Morrises have 
been and have done for the city and the State and the 
country in which they have made their homes since the 
first of their stock came here in 1682.” —Pudlic Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 





Copies can be had of 
ROBERT C. MOON, M. D., 1319 Walnut St., 
( Witherspoon Building), Puitap’a, Pa, 


OLD RICHLAND FAMILIES. 
Handsomely Illustrated, 250 Pages. 


Roberts, Foulke, Bolton, Strauwn, Penrose, Morris, 
Green, Shaw, Edwards, Heacock, Thomas, Thomson, 
Hallowell, Johnson, Ambler, Lester, Jamison, Spencer, 
and other families. 

The chapter, ‘‘ Records of Richland Meeting,” is well 
worth the cost of the book to descendants of Richland 
Friends. 

Price $3. In pamphlet form, $2.50. On and after the 
first of the new year, the price will be advanced to $5 
each on all copies remaining. Orders, with the money, 
should be sent to ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 

Norristown, Pa. 

N.B. A few copies of “ Lyrics of Quakerism” for 

sale at $1.25 each. 





THREE MONTHS, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


We return to our offer, usually 
made at this season, to send FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER to 


New Subscribers 


for Zhree Months, for 25 cents. 

We will take postage stamps. We 
prefer money. A quarter-dollar can 
easily be sent in a ‘‘ coin-card.”’ 

These special papers will always 
be stopped at end of time paid for, 
if not re-ordered. 


FOR SALE. 


| A desirable farm of 30 acres in Woodstown, 
| N. J. Buildings on main street. Railroad, 
| schools, and meeting within easy access. Very 
productive soil. Apply to 

JoEL BorTon, Woodstown, N. J. 


|S, W. BLACK’S SON, Evwarp T. Brack 


REAL ESTATE AGENT 
AND BROKER 
125 South Seventh Street, Philad’a. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


There are hundreds of sleeping rooms about the 


cheerless, that might be 
made otherwise by the use of the 


® ROCHESTER RADIATOR 


' with its 120 cross tubes. One stove or furnace does 
the work of two, and you thus 


SAVE *2 YOUR FUEL 


if you don’t understand it, send for free booklet. 
have no active agent we will sell at 


Rochester Radiator Co. 45 Furnace St. Rochester, N. Y. 









where it 
SHOULD Go. 


Present Day Papers. Vol. Il 


Edited by J. WILHELM ROWNTREE 
and HENRY B. BINNS. 


No. 1. The Outlook: An Editorial, will be pub- 
lished about January 15, 1899, and will be followed by a 
regular monthly series, uniform and intended for binding. 


Tue Essays WILL BE BROAD, FREE, AND CONSTRUC- 
TIve, and will be principally concerned with the problems 
now confronting the Society of Friends. Each Essay will 
be supplemented by a signed review of some book calcu- 
lated to advance the concern which has prompted the 
publication of these Papers. 


A Review, by F. A. Russell, of ‘‘ Wendt’s ‘ Teaching 
of Jesus’’’ will appear. 


Subscriptions, one dollar a year, post free, payable in 
advance, should be sent at once to H. B. Binns, ACoMB 
NEAR YORK, ENGLAND. Single Copies, 10 cents, may 
also be obtained from Friends’ Book Association, 15th 
and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


VOLUME I. consisting of the six Essays already 
published, viz : ‘‘ Worldliness,”’ ‘‘ Faith,”’ ‘‘ The Mission 
of the Society of Friends,” ‘ Fellowship,” “ The Res- 
toration of the Bible,”’ and “ Drifting,’’ may be obtained 
rom H.B. B. Price, 50 cents, boards, post free. 


‘“ a - 499 
The Christiana Riot 

is a book suitable for holiday 
presentation. It illustrates the stern and 
unflinching character of Friends during 
the anti-slavery struggles. It isa standard 
work, endorsed by such able men as Joseph 
S. Walton, George L. Maris, and William 
W. Birdsall. Its popularity is increasing 
every day. Illustrated. Cloth edition. 
Gilt title. 





PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 
Address all orders to 
MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 
JESUS, (Oe tectsicencee. 
THE CARPENTER 
OF NAZARETH. 
‘* Joseph the Dreamer,’’ and 
‘A Child’s Religion.” 
LONGMANS, London; SCRIBNERS, New York, 
and all Booksellers. 


poner. oust 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1809. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Is now ready in new and attractive form 


In addition to the Astronomical Calculations, 
the Almanac contains a full list of meetings, 
S and the location, and in many cases the mode of 

reaching them ; information in regard to Day and 

First-day Schools; special articles about Fair Hill 
* Burial Ground, the new Young Friends’ Building, 
etc. 





Price, 10 cents; by mail, 13 cents. 


Every Friends’ family should possess one or 
more copies. Order now from 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 




















Established 1844. \ 





WORD EACH WEEK. 
I. 





A GOOD 


I wisu Friends generally would read Friends’ books 


much more than I fear many do, I grieve in the secret 


of my heart when I go into a Friend’s house, and sce 
piles of books on the centre table, and I cannot find a 


Friends’ book among them. 
RACHEL Hicks. 


From her Memoirs, a letter written in 1872. 


A PRAYER. 
I ASK not wealth, but power to take 
And use the things I| have aright ; 


Not years but wisdom that shall make 
My life a profit and delight. 


I ask not that for me, the plan 
Of good and ill be set aside ; 
But that the common Jot of man 

Be nobly borne, and glorified. 


I know I may not always keep 

My steps in places green and sweet, 
Nor find the pathway of the deep 

A path of safety for my feet ; 


But pray that when the tempest’s breath 
Shall fiercely sweep my way about, 

I make not shipwreck of my faith 
In the unbottomed sea of doubt ; 


And that, though it be mine to know 
How hard the stoniest pillow seems, 

Good angels still may come and go, 
About the places of my dreams. 


—Phebe Cary. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

EDUCATION AND MORAL REFORM. 

By a thorough and systematic course of instruction, 
from the kindergarten to the university, ample pro- 
vision has been made for the cultivation and develop- 
ment of the intellectual faculties. In this respect at 
least, our present system of education appears to be 
very complete. 

But what provision has been made for moral and 
spiritual development ; is that equally thorough and 
systematic ? 

Josiah Strong, in his recently published work en- 
titled ‘‘ The Twentieth Century City,” says: ‘! There 
should be between the physical, mental, and moral, a 
parity of growth. If the child grows in body and not 
in mind, it becomes an idiot. If he developes phys- 
ically and intellectually, but not morally, he becomes 
a criminal.” 

That the criminal classes in this country are 
largely the result of our failure to maintain this parity 
of growth, by education, there can be no doubt. 
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CER 


Volume LVI. 
t Secueen I. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, Professor of Philosophy and 
Education of Columbia University, in an address on 
Education, says: ‘‘ The growing tendency towards 
what is known as the separation of Church and State, 
but what is more accurately described as the inde- 
pendence of man’s political and religious relationship, 
and concurrently the development of a public educa- 
tional conscience, which has led the State to take 
upon itself a large share of the responsibility for edu- 
cation, have brought about the practical exclusion of 


the religious element from public education, especially 


in France and the United States. The result of this 
condition of affairs is that religious teaching is rapidly 
passing out of education entirely ; and the familiarity 
with the English Bible, as the greatest classic of our 
tongue, which every cultivated man owes it to himself 
to possess, is becoming a thing of the past. Yet the 
religious element may not be permitted to pass wholly 
out of education, unless we are to cripple it, and ren- 
der it hopelessly incomplete.” 

Jacob Gould Schurman, President of Cornell Uni- 
versity, in his recent work entitled, ‘‘ Agnosticism and 
Religion,” uses similar language. Hesays: “ In this 
age of brilliant scientific achievement, issuing in mani- 
fold conveniences and luxuries, I fear we have all been 
seduced into worshipping the golden calf of Intellec- 
tualism. Darwin observed in his own case an 
atrophy of the poetic and zsthetic sensibilities, and 
readers of his life feel that his religious faith suffered 
decay from the same cause. It was his failure 
to comprehend the depths and riches of the human 
spirit, whose logical operations alone concerned him 
as a scientist, that led Huxley to the shrine of Intel- 
lectualism, whose creed, however fruitful in science, 
becomes, if applied beyond the domain of science, a 
desecration and a blight to the whole spiritual and 
active life of humanity.” 

When we consider that these are not hastily ut- 
tered sentiments, but the deliberate convictions of two 
of our most distinguished educators, the gravity of the 
situation becomes apparent. 

How then, is this ‘‘ desecration 
whole spiritual and active life of humanity” to be 
averted? There appears to be only one way, and that 
is by introducing into our system of education, a bal- 
ancing and complemental element, in the form of re- 
ligious instruction. Experience has proved that with- 
out the aid of such instruction, Christianity is unable 
to cope successfully with the moral evils which 
threaten to overwhelm us. Care should be taken, 
however, that all narrow or sectarian teaching be care- 
fully excluded. The ten commandments, broadly in- 
terpreted, from a Christian standpoint, and the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity should be taught. Above 


and blight to the 


all, the character of Jesus Christ in its simplicity and 
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as illustrated by his life and ©Xam- | reason and the affections. They want the higher 
and example of his apostles, and | charm of purity, of righteousness, of elevated senti- 
good men who have lived and suf- ments, of love to God and man. For eighteen 
fered for the caus: of truth, should have a prominent hundred years, the spirit of these writers has been en- 
place 


gaged in constant contest with the Sermon on the 
It is diffic ult importance of ex- Mount. and 


. Whether secular or 


matchless beauty, 


pie, and by the life 
of other great and 


tO Overestimate the with those two sublime commandments 
ample and illustration in teaching on which hang all the law and the prophets. The 
Strife is still pending. Heathenism, whic 
sessed itself of such syren forms, 


religious. Our teaching as wel] 
> > 


as preaching has been 
too abstract in the past. 


In this re spect we seem to is not yet exorcised. 
have followed the lead of the Greek philosophers, It tempts the young, controls the affairs of 
rather than the ¢ xample of Jesus, who taught chiefly and haunts the meditations of age.”’ 
by parables 


h has pos- 
active life, 

Jonathan Dymond. in his Essays on the Princ 
Appropriate and apt illustrations fasten themse!] 


ves | of Morality (a standard work in the Socie 
upon the mind, and we remember them long after | uses similar language. He says, 
lorgotten. Who that has | 
heard them can ever forget the parables of the Prodi- 
gal Son, the Good Samaritan, or the Ten Vir 
the lessons they inculcate ? 
how to live,”’ says Froude, « 


amples, is like 


iples 
ty of Friends) 
“The mode in which 
the writings of the Greek and Latin anthors operate is 
not an ordinary mode. We do not approach them as 
gins and | we approach an ordinary book, but with a sort of 
“ To try to teach people | habitual admiration, which makes their influence, 
without giving them ex- | Whatever be its nature, peculiarly strong. They 
teaching to draw by the rules of per- | are Pagan books for Christian children. They neither 
spective and of light and Shade, without designs, in inculcate Christianity, nor Christian dispositions, nor 
which to study the « fects ; or to write verses by the | the love of Christianity. But. their tendency is not 
without Song or poem in negative merely, They do inculcate that which 

verse to Christianity 


truth in an abstract form is 


laws of rhyme and metre, 
which rhyme or metre is exhibited.” 

But important as this is, it is not all. The child 
Should be instructed not only by precept and exam- 
ple, but he should be taught to look y ithin, to study | 
his own mind, pect and reverence 
inward monitor. 

Another influc nce which mj 
for the cultivation and 
spiritual faculties js art. 


is ad- 


and Christian dispositions. 
Propositions have been made to su 
with selected ancient authors, 
in which exceptionable 


pply young persons 
or perhaps with editions 
Passages are expunged. [do 
not believe this will avail. Itis not, I think, the broad 
indecencies of Ovid, nor any other insulated class of 
| descriptions, that effects the great mischief - 

pervading spirit of the whole— 

which Christianity is not only 


and especially to res 
the monitions of the 


ght profitably be used 
development of t] 

There are 
though they be, in which the 


ist’s pencil are conceive d 


it is the 
a spirit and tenor from 
excluded, but which is 
actually and greatly adverse to Christianity,” 

In view of these facts the advantag 
| Over a classical course of stuc 
more apparent. 

That there would be 

troduction of religious teacl 


le child's 
instances, rare 
Productions of the art- 
in so reverent a spirit 
urpose. Such an 
'S presented in the works of the 
J. Tissot, now on exhibition in 
paintings represent the | 


as to 


es of a scientific 
be ve ry valuable for this 


instance ly is becoming more and 


French painter James 
this country. Thess 
rincipal events in the life of 
Jesus, as re corded in the Ney Testament, and many 
of them are worthy to be engraved 


‘and hung in our 
homes and _ halls of learning. They are 


much opposition to the in- 


ling into our schools there 
can be no doubt. Conservatism, 


sectarianism, and 
materialism would be likely to unit 


e in Opposition to 


especially | such a course. And yet what are all the obstacles 
valuable at the present time, as they enable the mind | that can be presented when compared with those 
to conceive mor vividly events illustrative of if 


of the life | which confronted the early Chr 
passing phase of liter- 

a legendary character, 
lhat there is an incongruity between the religious | 
teachings I have thus briefly alluded to, and that of | 
the ancient classic S, It is vain to ¢ 
self-evident to require | 


and character of Jesus, which a 


istian Church ? What 
ary Criticism ten 


to those over Which Martin 
Luther triumphed and which rendered his name illus- 
trious? In a good cause no obstacle is insur- 
mountable. H, B. HALtock. 
leny. This fact is too Brooklyn, N. Y. 
rool, and yet a full and clear | = 
comprehension of the truth in regard to this is highly , “117 
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But through these baleful clouds, and apart from these 
terrible flashes, are here and there to be seen some 
gleams of celestial radiance, of the bright sky that is 
to follow the gloom andthe storm. We see that the 
prophet’s true delight is less in the bloody triumph 
to which he looks in some passages, or in the exulta- 
tion of glutted ire which runs through some others, 
than in such visions as these : 


‘“ And the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 


the leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf | 


and the young lion and the fatling together; and a 
little child shall lead them. They shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain; for the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea.” 

Wrathful as Jehovah often appears, in the sixty- 
six chapters of this book, he yet “ shall feed his flock 
like a shepherd, he shall gather the lambs in his arm, 
and carry them in his bosom.” And, again, ‘ Thus 
saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy: I shall dwell in the high and 
holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and 
to revive the heart of the contrite ones. For I will 
not contend forever, neither will I be always wroth.”’ 
Here we are told “ how beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of Him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth peace,’”’ and promised that ‘ violence shall 
no more be heard in thy land, desolation nor destruc- 
tion within thy borders.”’ Here, also, we find what 
kind of man will escape the perils encompassing his 
brethren : “‘ He that walketh righteously, and speak- 
eth uprightly ; he that despiseth the gain of oppres- 
sions, that shaketh his hands from holding of bribes, 
that stoppeth his ears from hearing of blood, and 
shutteth his eyes from looking upon evil; he shall 
dwell on high; his place of defence shall be the 
munitions of rocks.” And here we meet the first 
utterance of that glorious prediction which afterward 
adorns the Book of Micah : 

‘Out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge be- 
tween many peoples, and shall reprove strong nations 
afar off ; and they shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more. But they shall sit every 
man under his vine and under his fig tree ; and none 
shall make them afraid ; for the mouth of the Lord of 
hosts hath spoken it.”’ 
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It is not to the majesty, or ineffable beauty of | 


form, or purity and sincerity, of these passages, that 
I would now ask your attention, but to the point 
that they are not poetry only ; they are practical indi- 
cations of what is possible, and what may be made 
actual. Is a consummation such as the prophet sets 
before us worth having? If so, then it is worth bring- 
ing about. If worth having at any time, it is worth 
having now. This prophecy is not applied to “the 
latter days,’’ because it is unsuitable for these days, 
but because that will then be a certainty which is now 
but a possibility. Yet it does not indicate a state of 


things that will bring itself to pass by its own force 
and transcendent merit, but something that must be 





brought to pass by the work of men—by you and_by 
me—by all who are willing to labor for light rather 
than darkness. Difficult I find it to repress impatience 
with those who carelessly cast aside the ‘ millennial 
prophecies”’ as though they related only to some 
Jerusalem of remote futurity, and were without bear- 
ing on the conduct of men of muscle and men of mind 
in America in 1898. We must work for these bless- 
ings ourselves, with our mind and muscle ; must see 
in them not only beauty but duty. 

Shall our nation to-day beat its swords into plow- 
shares, attentive to the teaching of my text? How 
blind are they who fail to find in that very course the 
essence of practical wisdom! We boast in these days 
of our strength ; but what, pray, has given us that 
strength, sword or plowshare? Not only are our 
triumphs in arms the direct product of capital, which 
the plow has helped us mightily to store, and which 
a frequent resort to the sword would have scattered, 
but the union of hearts and hands that has blessed us 
at home, and our freedom from all apprehension of at- 
tacks from banded enemies abroad, are results that flow 
straight and true from the general consciousness that 
we are a peaceful people. If we see in the plow some 
thing more than merely the labor of the husbandman, 
regarding it at the same time as an enbodiment of me- 
chanical contrivance—a type of mental power applied 
to material purposes—we may look upon the perfec- 
tion to which American inventive talent has now 
brought that venerable implement as a manifestation 
of that true eye and exact calculation which, in ‘the 
man behind the guns,” brought to nought the un- 
quenchable courage and desperate daring of the 
Spaniard before Manila and Santiago. Whatever 
may be thought of the old saying that we are to win 
peace by being prepared for war, it is altogether true 
that even our victories in arms are won for us by dili- 
gently following the pursuits of peace. We gather 
strength by storing, not by wasting—by building, not 
by burning barns and factories and cities. The sword 
desolates, the plowshare cultivates and improves. 
War is destructive, peace is constructive. The sword 
wastes, the plowshare enriches. War is barbarous, 
peace is Christian. The plowshare is a symbol of 
that heavenly promise that seedtime and harvest shall 
not fail, while the most dazzling exploits of the sword 
only serve to show that the paths of glory |] but 
to the grave. 

The willingness of patriotic Americans to accept 
the dread arbitrament of war, a few months ago, in 
an international disagreement that seemed to have 
gone too far to be settled otherwise, came only be- 
cause they thought they saw behind the brutish mon- 
ster a white-robed angel of mercy. The bloody blade 
of battle seemed but the surgeon’s knife, which alone 
could remove forever the cancer of Spanish authority 
and maladministration on this Western Hemisphere. 
From this belief followed their rejoicing in the extinc- 


ead 


| tion of Spanish naval power and the surrender of 


Spanish fortresses. But such rejoicing is only justified 
when victories are considered as a means, never as an 
end—when they are looked upon as steps to an early, 
honorable, and lasting peace, and when the whole 
country is content with securing the result for which 
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the war was undertaken. Then only is it right to 
rejoice over victories. If they serve to kindle or 


° . ° | 
strengthen a martial spirit throughout our land, and | 


to stimulate a desire on the part of our people to con- 
quer and subjugate other peoples, then true lovers of 
their country must say as was said of old, “A few 
more such victories and we are lost.”’ 

The loudest-mouthed jingo in the land is not 
more fully convinced of and impressed by the great- 
ness of America than I am, and it is the dearest wish 
of my life that this may be preserved and increased. 
But let us pause and reflect upon what constitutes it. 
Such benefit as wars have ever brought us has come 
in each case from the destruction of a hampering evil 
and not asa direct positive effect of military strife. 
We could not have become a nation at all except for 
the War of Indzpendence, since it was essential that 
the fetters laid upon us should be broken once and for 
all; and while the blightening curse of human slavery 
and the spirit of seccession darkened our future and 
stained our fair fame, it was impossible for us to fulfil 
our proper mission, so that the Civil War was neces- 
sary also. Both of these wars delivered us from 
boadige and wrong and they in that way helped to 
mike us great. The decision of the jingo is, in 
effect, that the revolution and the union struggle were 
glorious ; Washington and 
Lincoln were precious, hence military spirit is precious. 


therefore war is glorious. 





But the thought occurs, What would have become of | 


those heroes if they had acted from motives of con- 
quest or military fam? If Washington had wanted to 
fight England for glory, or if it could have been 
proved that Lincoln sought to wage the Union war! 
What poison and ruin to their glory in the very sug- 
gestion! Honor so sought is only dishonor. 

Oaly dire necessity, after the exhaustion of every 
effort to prevent, can become an excuse for war. 
That any good comes out of it is only from the fact 
that God rules, who alone can bring good out of evil. 
War is man’s utmost effort to defy and dethrone him, 
and the best 
this. Did all the heroism of war ever equal that of 
the early Christian martyrs at the stake and in the 
arena, or even now of the engineer holding steadfast 
to his p2rilous post, the miner cheering his mates on 
to escape while suffocating himself, the fireman risking 
life and limb to rescue others, or the captain freezing 
on his bridge or going down with his ship while sav- 
ing his passengers? All these are not urged on by 
their own boiling passions, but by the simple call of 
duty. Our country’s greatness is not due to military 
power, but rather is its military power due to its solid 
greatness in other ways. Our little army of 25,000 
men, gallantly as it has served as a sufficient police 
force for a nation of 75,000,099 people scattered over 
3,090,090 square miles, can hardly be credited with 
the vast increase of power, wealth, and resources this 
country has enjoyed in the past thirty years. Not 
the sword and war, but the plowshare and peace have 
made us the greatest nation on earth. 


> 


A awn is rich in proportion to the number of 
things which he can afford to let alone.—7horeau. 


STORIES FROM JOHN ROBERTS. 


This is a continuation of the conversations of John Roberts, the 
English Friend, with the Bishop of Gloucester. See the INTELLI- 
GENCER of Eleventh month 5, and Twelfth month 3, 1898. 


BisHop. “John, I thought you dealt very hardly 
with me to-day, before so many gentlemen, in telling 
me I came to your house in a Judas-like manner, to 
betray you hither to send you to prison. For, if I 
had not done what I did, people would have said I 
was a encourager of the Quakers.” 

J. R. “What if they had? 
been no discredit to thee.” 

Bishop. ‘Come, John, now I will burn your 
mittimus before your face; and now, Mr. Barnett, I 
have a mind to ask John some questions. John will 
tell us anything. I have heard Mr. Bull tell strange 
things of you, John. As, that if anything was lost, 
you could tell, as well as any cunning man of them 
all, where to find it. He would have persuaded me 
to such things as I could not believe of you; but I 
desire to hear it from yourown mouth. ’Twas about 
a parcel of cows which a poor man in your neighbor- 
hood had lost, and could by no means hear of them 
till he applied himself to you.” 

J. R. “If thou please to hear me, I will en- 
deavor to tell thee the plain, naked truth of that 
story as it really was.” 

Bishop. ‘“ Pray do; I shall believe you.” 

J. R. “There was a poor man (one of my 
neighbors), who had a wife and six children, and the 
chief men of the parish permitted him to keep six or 
seven milch cows on the wast; and his children at- 
tended them on lanes and commons; and their milk 
was avery great help to him in his family, which 


That would have 


| otherwise must have become chargeable to the parish. 


And ina very stormy night, after they were milked, 
they were left in the yard as usual, but in the morn- 
ing could not be found. Then he and his sons went 
several ways and sought them with diligence to no 


purpose; and after they had been lost four days, the 


that can be said for it is that it fails of | 





| in thy mind,’ said I. 


poor man’s wife came to me in a very sorrowful 
manner, wringing her hands, saying, ‘Ah, Lord! 
Mr. Hayward, we are undone. My husband and I 
must go a begging in our old age, for we have lost 
all our cows, four days ago, and my husband and 
sons have been round the country, and can hear 
nothing of them. I will down on my bare knees if 
you stand our friend.’ 

‘“‘] desired her not to be in such an agony, and told 
her she should not down on her knees to me, but I 
would gladly help her in what I could. ‘I know,’ 
said she, ‘you are a good man, and God will hear 
your prayers.’ ‘I desire thee to be still and quiet 
‘Perhaps thy husband or sons 
may hear of them to-day. But if they do not, let 
thy husband get a fresh horse, and come to me to- 
morrow morning, as soon as he will, and I think, if it 
pleas. God, to go along with him to seek them.’ 

““%t which the woman seemed transported with 


| joy, arid said, ‘then we shall have our cows again.’ 
J é D> 


“ Her faith being so strong brought the greater 
exercise on me, with strong cries to the Lord, that he 
would be pleased to make me instrumental in his 
hand for the help of the poor family. And in the 
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morning early, one knocking earnestly at the door, 
my eldest son John asked who was there. ‘’Tis I, 
Master John,’ answered one of the old man’s sons, 
‘your father told my mother he would take his horse 
and go with my father to see if they could find the 
cows, and I desire you to acquaint your father that | 
am here.’ ’Tis hardly day yet,’ saidmyson. ‘’Twill 
soon be day,’ answered the young man. 

“My son acquainted me, I arose and called my 
man to get my horse ready. And, soon after, came 
the old man, and told me where he and his sons had 
been and of their ill success. ‘In the name of God, 
Master Hayward, which way shall we go to seek 
them ?’ said he. I, being deeply concerned in my 
mind, was not forward to answer him. But when the 
second and third time he said as before, I answered 
him thus: ‘In the name of God I would go to seek 
them, and,’ said I (before I was well aware), ‘ we will 
go to Malmesbury, and in Malmesbury horse fair 
there we shall have them.’ 

‘“When I had spoken these words I was much 
troubled, lest they should not prove true. When we 
had taken our breakfast, we set out for Malmesbury, 
and when we came near the town, riding up a dirty 
lane, I said to the man, ‘look here on the ground. 
I believe thou mayest track thy own cattle up this 
lane before thee.’ ‘You make my heart leap!’ said 
the old man. It being early in the morning, the 
first man we saw thereabouts hada fork and fothering 
(foddering) cord on his shoulder, going, as I supposed, 
to fother his cattle. I asked him if he had lately 
seen any stray milch cows thereabouts, ‘ for,’ said I, 
‘here is a neighbor of mine has lost some.’ ‘ What 
manner of cattle are they ?’ said the stranger. The 
old man described the marks and the number of 
them. ‘There are such a parcel of cows,’ said the 
stranger, ‘stand chewing their cuds in the place 
where our horse fair is usually kept. They may be 
the cattle you speak of, for what I know, although I 
did not take much notice of them, thinking they 
might belong to some of my neighbors.’ When we 
came there we found the cows; and the old man, 
seeing them, knew them to be his own, and was 
transported with joy beyond measure ; insomuch that 
I was really ashamed of his carriage; for he fell a 
hollowing, and took his cloth mounteer cap off his 
head, and threw it up several times into the air, 
which raised the people out of their beds to know 
what was the matter. ‘Oh!’ said he, ‘I had lost my 
cows four or five days ago, and thought I should 
never see them again, and this honest neighbor of 
mine told me this morning, by his own fireside, nine 
miles off, that I should have them here; and here I 
have them !’—and up goes his mounteer cap again. 
I begged the poor man to be quiet, and take his cows 
and be thankful; as indeed I then was, being rever- 
ently bowed in my spirit before the Lord, in that he 
was pleased to put his word of truth in my mouth. 
And the man drove his cows home, to the great joy 
of his family.”’ 

Bishop. ‘ Well, but this is not all of this kind 
that Mr. Bull has told me concerning you; for I re- 
member another story concerning a parcel of sheep 





which one of your neighbors had lost, and you told 
him where they were.” 

J. R. “I find my neighbor Bull has done his 
endeavor to render me as odious to thee as is possible. 
But if thou please to hear me further, I will also re- 
late to thee the truth of that story.” 

Bishop. ‘ Do, John, I want to hear it.”’ 

J. R. “A neighbor of mine, one John Curtis 
(who was at the time a domestic servant to this 
George Bull) kept some sheep of his own; and it so 
fell out that he had lost his sheep some days ; and 
seeing me, he desired me (knowing I went much 
abroad) if I should see them anywhere in my travels, 
to let him know it. It happened that on the morrow, 
as I was riding to my own fields, my dogs being with 
me, put up a hare ; and I, seeing the dogs were likely 
to kill the hare, rode to save her, and by mere acci- 
dent, I saw my neighbor Curtis’s sheep in one corner 
of the field, in a thick briery place of the hedge, 
where they stood as secure as if they were in a pound ; 
for they could not without help get out of the place, 
whither I suppose they were driven by the hounds 
some time before. When I came home I sent him 
word his sheep were in the Gassons (which is the 
name of the field). Now this Curtis being a servant 
to G. Bull, ’tis no wonder this should reach his ear ; 
although it was no more than a common accident, yet 
I find he has endeavored to improve it to my disad- 
vantage.”’ 

Bishop. ‘‘ This is not all yet, John, for I remem- 
ber one story more, which he has told me, and that 
was concerning a horse which a gentleman had lost; 
and he was directed to you, and you told him where 
he might find him ; and he sought there and did find 
him.” 


J. R. 


“Tf I shall not tire thy patience, I will 
also acquaint thee how that was; although this is 
much like the story of the sheep.”’ 


Bishop. ‘‘ No, ’twill not tire me. I would have 
you tell us this also, and then we have done with 
things of this kind.”’ 

J. R. “There was one Edward Simons, who 
came from London to see his parents, who lived at 
Siddington, and they put his horse to grass with their 
own in some fields which lay from their house beyond 
some grounds of mine, called Furzenleases, through 
which grounds they went with the horse. And when 
they went to fetch him from grass, they could not 
find him. And after he had been lost a considerable 
time and they had had him cried at several market 
towns, somebody (who ’tis likely might have heard 
of my being instrumental in helping the poor man to 
his cows, as stories of this kind seldom lose by car- 
riage), directed Edward Simons to me. 

“Accordingly, he came and told me he had lost his 
horse so long ago, and what means he had used to 
find him, which proved fruitless. 
they had him to grass. 
Furzenleases.’ 


I asked which way 
He answered, ‘ Through the 
‘ Then,’ said I, ‘’tis very likely that 
the horse, being a stranger in the place, might en- 
deavor to beat homeward and lose himself in these 
furzenleases, either those of mine, or some others of 
the same kind adjoining to mine; for,’ said I, ‘there 
are abundance of acres of ground, called by that 
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name, which are so overgrown with furze bushes that 
a horse may lye concealed there many weeks and not 
be found. Therefore,’ said I, ‘the best advice I can 
give thee is to get a great deal of company and 
search those grounds as diligently as though you 
were beating for a hare. And if thou doest so, I 
am of the mind thou wilt find thy horse.’ The man 
took my advice and did find him ; and where is the 
cunning of all this? This is no more than their own 
reason might have directed them to, had they given 
themselves time to think.” 


THE OBSERVANCE OF CHRISTMAS. 
A paper read by Joe Anna Ross at the Friends’ First-day School, 
Park Avenue and Laurens Street, Baltimore. 


DEAR CHILDREN, Can you imagine a time in this happy 
free land of ours when Christmas was not a holiday ? 
Less than two hundred and fifty years ago, when 
Puritanism was still at its height in Old and New 
England, laws were passed in both countries for the 
punishment of ‘‘ anybody found observing Christmas 
Day by resting from labor, feasting, or in any other 
way.” Those good sturdy people, the Puritans, 
disapproved of Christmas observance because they 
considered its celebration by church-going and feast- 
ing a relic of the ‘‘ Popery,’’ and the worldliness 
against which they so earnestly preached. And 
when we consider the origin of many of the Christmas 
customs of to-day we can perhaps understand why 
the Puritans disapproved imitation of these cere- 
monies, although we may sincerely regret their inabil- 
ity to find in these outward symbols those world-old 
spiritual truths which have been revealed in many dif- 
ferent ways to the people of every age. 

In the first place, the name Christmas is derived 
from ‘‘the Mass of Christ,” a special mass celebrated 
on that day by the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Puritans were careful to use the term “Christ-tide,”’ in 
order to avoid the word mass, but later ages have 
combined the two terms into Christmastide. For 
some time after the death of Jesus of Nazareth, ‘“ the 
Christ,’"’-—or ‘“‘ Master,” as he was called by his dis- 
ciples,—the exact date for the celebration of his birth 
was unsettled. Some of the early Christians cele- 
brated it the last of December, others during the first 
week in January. About the first half of the fourth 
century, however, Julius, ‘“ Bishop of Rome,” fixed 
December 25 as the day for the celebration of Christ- 
mas. This date is coincided with the beginning of, 
“ Vule-tide,”” when for twelve nights, from December 
25 to January 6, the ancient Romans, Celts and Ger- 
mans celebrated with great feasts, the turning of the 
sun's wheel during the winter solstice. About this 
time of the year, you know, the days which have been 
growing shorter since June begin to lengthen and give 
promise of spring and summer time when the earth is 
again filled with fruits and flowers. Asan expression 
of their implicit faith in the power of the sun to bring 
back the harvest time, the heathen people used to burn 
huge logs of wood to the sun god and to hang 
artificial fruits and flowers on evergreen trees. 

The early Christian missionaries, in order to con- 
vert their barbarian neighbors, invested Christmas 
time with all sorts of merry-making, and adopted the 


to loving deeds for others. 











ancient custom of placing a green bush, giit-laden, at 
the door of each hut. The custom of decorating 
churches and houses with evergreens on Christmas 
eve, some people like to think is a fulfillment of the 
prophecy in Isaiah, Ix., 13: ‘‘ The glory of Lebanon 
shall come unto thee, the fir tree, the pine tree, and 
the box together, to beautify the place of my sanctu- 
ary.”’ Dean Stanley, however, traces the origin of 
church decorations at Christmas to the Druid custom 
of suspending green boughs and holly about the 
houses and temples, in order that the wood nymphs 
and sylvan sprites might find shelter therein until 
spring time. At the end of the old year, the Druids 
used to gather mistletoe with great ceremony, and to 
distribute it among all the people at the beginning of 
the new year, as it was considered an antidote for 
poison, and a charm to bring prosperity. 

In the early Catholic church, St. Nicholas was a 
patron saint, the especial friend of children. His 
festival was kept in Germany with games and cere- 
monies about December 6. As time went on, how- 
ever, the celebration of St. Nicholas’ Day and of 
Christmas became merged, until to-day dear old 
Father Christmas, St. Nicholas, Santa Claus, or Kris 
Kingle, as the children of England, Germany, and 
Holland variously personify the kindly spirit of 
Christmastide, influences many little hearts and hands 
And so Christmas has 
come to mean for us a day when we exchange little 
gifts, as tokens of our love and our endeavor to make 
as many people happy as possible. Don’t you think 
it seems very appropriate thus to celebrate the birth- 
day of one who told little children to love one an- 
other, and that it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive? Yet we must not forget that Christmas day 
is but a preparation for the glad new year, which is 
almost here, when we shall have not only one day 
for kind little acts of love that bring help and joy to 
others, but three hundred and sixty-five days during 
which the spirit of God may work within us for the 
ennobling of our own lives, and for the bringing of 
more sunshine to those around us. 


SOME VITAL STATISTICS. 

DurinG the year just closed, the INTELLIGENCER pub- 
lished 88 notices of births, 88 notices of marriages, 
and 449 notices of deaths. Speaking generally, those 
related to members of the Society of Friends, though 
a part—probably a tenth, possibly a fifth—of the 
notices of decease were of non-members. 

Comparing the publications of like notices in the 
INTELLIGENCER during the year 1897, the showing is 
this : 


Year. Births. Marriages. Deaths. 
1897 67 70 430 
1898 88 88 449 


There was an increase, it will be seen, in all classes, 
the Births making the largest, relatively. 

Of the 449 notices of deaths published in the 
INTELLIGENCER during the year 1897, seventy-one 
did not give the age of the person deceased,—an 
omission which we always regret. This left 378 in 
which the age was given. We have gone over these 
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with some care, and our readers will be interested, we 
think, to see the ages attained by those whose de- 
parture was thus chronicled. There were 22 persons, 
nearly six per cent. of the whole, who had reached 
their ninetieth year, or had passed above it, the 
oldest being ninety-nine. There were 20 persons, 


over five per cent. of the whole, who were under the 
The whole showing was as 


age of twenty years. 
follows : 


Number. Per cent. 
Under the age of twenty, 20 
2oth year and upward, 
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Total, 378 


We have not attempted to note down separately 
the ages of all those in the list above, but estimating 
the averages in each class below ninety years at one- 
half, (2. ¢., those ‘‘ under 20”’ as averaging 10, those 
between 20 and 30 as averaging 25, and so on), and 
counting the actual death year of those above ninety, 
we find the average of the whole 378 persons to have 
been as nearly as possible seventy years—69g years 
and nine-tenths is the exact figure. 

LIST OF THOSE IN QOTH YEAR, AND UPWARD. 
go, John Tyler, Sen., Greenwich, N. J., Second month 4. 
go, Barzillai F. Pitman, Philadelphia, First month 9. 
go, Jonathan Pugh, Eleventh month 22. 
gt, Hannah D. Howland, Rochester, N. Y., Ninth month 5. 
gi, Josiah Lippincott, Philadelphia, Second month 25. 
gt, Henry Sherwood, Waynesville, Ohio, Fourth month 12. 
2, Ann P. Dukehart, Baltimore, Md., Fourth month 18. 
92, Gurdon T. Smith, Macedon Centre, N. Y., Ninth month 16, 
Hannah I. Thompson, West Chester, Pa., Twelfth month g. 
, Anna Frost Vail, Grandview-on-Hudson, Third month 5. 
, Charles W. Allen, Carversville, Pa., First month 6. 

Mary L. Knight, Somerton, Pa., Fourth month 8. 

Matilda J. Palmer, Germantown, Pa., Seventh month 

Sarah McMillan, Marshalltown, Ia., Eighth month 30. 

Silas J. Leedom, Norristown, Pa., Eighth month Io. 

Anna C. Williamson, Plainfield, N. J., Second month 

Eliza Sharpless, Catawissa, Pa., Seventh month 7. 

Amy Middleton, Philadelphia, Fifth month 28. 

Mary Ann Dawson, Wilmington, Del., Seventh month 21. 

Ruth Dugdale, Mt. Pleasant, Ia., Ninth month 4. 

Ruth Cope, Cadiz, Ohio, Third month 28. 

Betty J. Reid, West Chester, Pa., Eleventh month 8. 

The average of these twenty-two persons was within a 
fraction of ninety-three years. Eight of them were men, and 
fourteen were women. Of the eight who reached ninety-five 
and over, all but one were women. 


100. 


Gop knows your need, and listens for the cry to 
come from your soul, which will draw forth his 
response. . . . O child, it is strange that you must 
suffer, and suffer, before the depths are stirred ; and 
in them is God found.— Selected. 

>¢€ 

SranD and shine. Lift up thy face to the divine 
airs. Reflect the light. Perchance only this is re- 
quired of thee. Prove thy willingness to serve, and 
that thy service is a labor of love, and broader oppor- 
tunities for the more interior action of the spirit will 
open out to thee.—7rinities and Sanctities. 











THE “ WARDER SCHOOL” IN AMSTERDAM. 


George Vaux, in The Friend, Philadelphia. 


BETWEEN 1656 and the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury fourteen meetings for worship, six monthly meet- 
ings, and one quarterly meeting, are said to have been 
established in Holland, though it is probable some of 
these may have been in Germany. The meetings for 
worship were mostly held both on First-days and in 
the middle of the week. It is said that many of the 
members ultimately became Mennonites, and in 1770 
the Society was reduced so low in those parts that 
only one meeting remained which was held in Am- 
sterdam. A member of this meeting named Paulus 
Kripner, who at one time resided at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and was there convinced of Friends’ principles 
without any outward intervention, after being clerk of 
the meeting, and occupying other prominent posi- 
tions, emigrated to Philadelphia and was married here. 
His grave-stone can be seen at Arch and Fourth 
streets burial-grounds. 

From a very early period, with occasional inter- 
missions London Yearly Meeting corresponded with 
Friends in Holland. The last communication from 
them appears to have been read in the yearly meet- 
ing in 1787. 

London Friends for many years conducted a 
school in Amsterdam, with funds which came into 
their hands under rather remarkable circumstances. 
During the period of the American revolution a cer- 
tain John Warder, a member of Devonshire House 
Monthly Meeting, a Philadelphian by birth, but living 
in London in consequence of his sympathy with the 
royalist cause, was part owner of a vessel called the 
Nancy, which sailed from London for New York in 
1781, the latter city being then in the hands of the 
British. The other owners, unknown to Warder as he 


| alleged, took out “letters of marque,” and fitted out 


the Nancy with twelve guns as a privateer. In con- 
nection with another British vessel the ancy on her 
voyage captured a Dutch East Indiaman. The latter 
vessel, sailing under the flag of a nation which was an 
ally of the Americans, was a lawful prize, and proved 
to be a capture of great value. Upon hearing of the 
occurrence Warder insured his interest in the prize for 
£2,000 sterling. On her voyage to London she was 
totally lost, and he received from the underwriters 
nearly that sum incash. London Friends represented 
to Warder that it was not honest for him to keep the 
money, and that he was bound to pay it over to the 
persons who had owned the captured property. 
Various phases of the case were presented, which are 
not of sufficient interest to mention, during a period of 
nearly twenty years, till finally Warder placed the 
proceeds of his insurance, amounting to about £1,806 
sterling, in the hands of Trustees in London, to be 
appropriated to reimbursing the owners of the prize 
goods, so far as they could be found. This was a 
work of much difficulty, extending over a period of 
almost twenty additional years, during which time the 
trustees paid to claimants out of the fund (which had 
greatly accumulated in their hands), in principal and 
interest nearly double the original sum, and there still 
remained unappropriated a larger amount than the 


























original fund. Seven years more elapsed, and no 
other claimants appearing, it was deemed proper to 
appropriate the assets in hand to some charity in 
Holland. 

Accordingly in 1824 an Infant School was estab- 
lished in Amsterdam, under charge of John Stephen 
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word Elohim, which has been translated ‘‘God,”’ while 


the writer of chapter ii uses the word Jahweh, trans- 


| lated ‘‘ Lord God.”’ 


This distinction may be traced 


| through the greater part of the Pentateuch, and also 


Mollett of that place, which was successfully con- | 


ducted for many years, and the present writer sup- 
poses it still is. 
‘a rented building, 
in 1829. 


At first the school was carried on in 
which was subsequently purchased 
For about thirty years the school was con- 
ducted in the same building. Afterwards 
school-house was built on the estate, a handsome 
structure, which known the Warder School- 
house. <A photograph of this building lies before me 
as I write. 


a new 


iS as 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 


1599. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 3.—First MonTH 15 


>: 
CREATION. 
GOLDEN TEXT. 
rhe heavens declare the glory of God 
And the firmament showeth his handiwork. 
—Psalm xix., I. 
( Genesis i. ; 
: eR te 
Supplementary reading.—Genesis ii., 4- 


, 


Scripture readings. 


a. 


25. 
A HISTORIAN of our period, wishing to write the history 
of a nation, would study and digest all records and all 
accessible information concerning it, and then from 
the fullness of his knowledge would write a connected 
account. The historian of the East pursues a differ- 


ent plan. Having collected his materials he proceeds 


in the book of Joshua, immediately following it. The 
recognition of these two writers whose works have 
been joined into a single record may serve to indicate 
the method by which at least two other writers are 
recognized as having supplied material for the Hebrew 
law. Two of these use the word ‘“‘ Elohim” for God, 
and two the word “ Jahweh.” The writer of the 
first chapter of Genesis, and much that follows, is 
usually indicated by the letter (P), as there is reason 
to believe that he was a Hebrew Priest. The writer 
of the second account of creation is indicated by the 
letter (J), this being the initial of his word for God. 
Again, the other writer who uses the word Elohim is 
symbolized by the letter (E), and the fourth of the 


| principal authors by the letter (D), the writer of the 


| distinguished. 


book of Deuteronomy being thus distinguished from 
the others. Students of the oldest documents of the 
original language claim to find evidence of still other 
materials than those derived from the four especially 
Some ancient fragments of songs and 


| poems are noted, and others which it would not be 


worth while to consider here. 

The best authorities consider that (J) and (EF) 
wrote about 800 B. C., the former in Judah, the latter 
in Israel. The period of the writer of Deuteronomy 
was probably some two centuries later, though some 
incline to an earlier date. The writings known as the 
Priest’s Code (P) including the first chapter of Genesis 


| did not attain their present form until! after the Exile, 


to build them just as he finds them into the structure | 


of his narrative. What slight connecting cement 
may be needed he supplies. 


His work is an aggre- 
gation, 


So the final editor of the 
Hebrew Law has embedded into his account a vast 
amount of material much than his own 
time. It is not difficult to detect many of these 
fragments, and it has been possible in many cases to 
form some approximate idea of the time and place of 
their origin. Several such noted 


not a growth. 


older 


cases will be in 
future lessons. 

In the present lesson let us first notice the two 
distinct accounts of creation given in the first and 
second chapters of Genesis. ‘1hat in the first chapter 
presents a very lofty conception of the Creator, and 
one which indicates a considerably advanced stage of 
religious ideas. God is a Creator. His fiat produces 
order from chaos, light from darkness, and sets on 
its way the earth and all that it contains. The second 
account presents a less exalted ideal of God. He is 
not so much the Creator as the Maker: he makes 
man out of the dust, animals from the earth, woman 
from the side of man. We are told by Hebrew 
scholars that the difference in thought and language 
is more striking in the original language than in our 
English version. The Hebrew word in chapter i 
means create, while that in chapter ii, translated 
“formed,” is the same word used of a builder who 
makes a house. The writer of chapter i uses the 





but doubtless contain material much older. These 


are the results of the study of careful and reverent 
scholars, most of them members of “ evangelical” 
churches. 

It has 
ancient 


added much to the interest of the two 
of creation that the parallel and 
probably related accounts of a neighboring people, 
also Semites, have been discovered and deciphered 
within a comparatively short time. Mention will be 
made hereafter of the Babylonians and of their rela 
tions with the Hebrews. It is sufficient for the pres- 
ent to say that both are of the great Semitic stock and 
spoke languages nearly allied. The libraries of the 
ancient Babylonians which have been unearthed in the 
form of multitudes of books made of baked clay con- 


tain many of their religious hymns and ancient tradi- 
tions. 


stories 


Among those decipered are several giving 
accounts of the creation. Prof. A. H. Sayce, of 
Queen's College, Oxford, says (‘Higher Criticism and 
Monuments’’): ‘‘The resemblances between the two 
accounts of creation (7. ¢.,the Hebrew and Babylonian 
accounts) are too great to be purely accidental. They 
extend even to words.” The seven-day period 
is Babylonian as well as Hebrew, and may date back 
to a possibly common ancestry. The word “ Sab- 
bath” is itself Babylonian. But after noting the 
resemblances we find the differences even more strik- 
ing. The Babylonian account is polytheistic through- 
out. It tells of wars among the gods, and abounds 
in trivial incidents of their contests. It lacks any 
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deep note of religious feeling. How widely different 
when we turn to the account of the sons of Abraham. 
“In the beginning, God.” God’s presence pervades 
the whole account, and is its chief feature. ‘‘ With- 
out Him was not anything made.’ Questions of 
literal scientific accuracy become trivial when we are 
dealing with this grand hymn of creation. Men of 
deep religious feelings but with a false and misleading 
idea of inspiration have made efforts almost violent to 
reconcile the observed facts of geology with this 
majestic record. They have failed to realize that its 
writer does not aim to teach science and was ignorant 
of science ; while its value consists in the fact that it 
does teach God and comes from those who deeply 
felt his presence. Even the account inthe next chap- 
ter, which we must recognize as far inferior in its 
moral aspect to the other, is purely monotheistic, and 
attributes all things to the activity of the one God. 





NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
[FOLLOWING THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL '’ SELECTION OF TEXTS. 
PREPARED FOR ‘‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER.”” | 
No. 3.—First Montu 15. 

THE MARRIAGE AT CANA. 


GOLDEN TExT.—And him.— 


his disciples believed on 
John, ii., 11. 
Read from Gospel of John, Chapter ii., 1-11. 


REVISED VERSION. 


The eleven verses taken for this lesson deal simply 
with the one occurrence, the changing of the water 
contained in the six stone water pots into wine. This 
is the first of the ‘‘ miracles” attributed to Jesus, the 
“ beginning of his signs.” It is added (verse 11), that 
having thus “ manifested his glory,” his disciples “ be- 
lived on him.” 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the circumstance, 
with the view of proving the divine power of Jesus. 
Those around him, at Cana, in Galilee, in the day 
spoken of, were people who craved such evidence of 
his authority, but we recognize him on other grounds. 
Later, he sharply reproved the spirit that demanded 
miracles of him. 
see signs and wonders ye will in no wise believe.” | 
And when “certain of the scribes and pharisees de- | 
manded a sign,” he reproved them (Matthew 12: 39; 
16: 4) by the declaration that it was “ an evil and adul- 
terous generation ” that believed not without a sign. 

Fuller light upon the subject is offered in the same 
chapter of John (verses 23-24) where it is said that 
“many believed on his name, beholding his signs | 
which he did. But Jesus did not trust himself unto 
them, for that he knew all men.” The adhesion of his 
disciples, it seems, depended too much on the exhibi- 
tion of his “ signs,” for we see in the scripture of this 
lesson (verse 12) that apparently not because they had 
perceived his divine qualities, but because of the 
miracle at the marriage, they “believed on him.” 

The marriage at Cana probably took place on the 
third day after the conversation with Nathanael, of 


He said (John 4: 48): “ Except ye | 





whom Jesus had said, “ Behold an Israelite, indeed, 
in whom is no guile.” We infer that Jesus and his 
Galilean friends had started for their homes, and hav- | 


which was the native place of Nathanael. 

Cana was an inconsiderable town, distant from 
Nazareth about six miles, and is spoken of as being in 
Galilee, to distinguish it from a town of the same name 
in the tribe of Ephraim, though the latter is spelled 
Kanah. Cana of Galilee was the native place of Na- 
thanael, who, only a few days before, had becc mea dis 
ciple of Jesus. When the place was visited by W. M. 
Thomson (“ The Land and the Book,” Vol. II., page 
305) there was not a habitable house within its limits; 
later writers say it is now under the government of a 
Turkish official, amd has about  ~9 inhabitants. 

A marriage among the peop. of Palestine was 
usually celebrated in the open air, and the festivities 
lasted seven days; on some occasions they were pro- 
longed beyond that time. They were held at the home 
of the bride, and when they were over, the bridegroom 
conducted her, with much state and ceremony, to his 
own home, where they were met and welcomed by 
other friends. When the home-bringing was at night, 
these friends went out with lighted torches to meet 
them. It is to this custom that Jesus refers in the 
parable of the Ten Virgins (Matthew 25). 

Referring to the words of Jesus concerning 
“ sions,” it may be said that the disciples who “ believe 
on him” do it from their conviction of his divine au- 
thority. This is derived not from his ability to turn 
water into wine, but from the evidence that he was 
filled with the spirit of the Father. It was this that 
enabled him to do all things required of him, and this 
gave him the right and title to be known and loved as 
the ‘‘ Captain of our Salvation,” since the same strug- 
gle with the temptations of the earthly life must in 
greater or less degree be experienced by each disciple, 
and the mastery must be gained. As he became one 
with the Father, we will thus become one with him, 
and know of that unity which is the enduring bond 
with the Father and his Beloved Son. In his own 
earnest petition to the Father, when he knew that his 
hour had come, he had asked that this condition might 
be realized, not alone for those who were with him 
then, but for all who should in the succeeding ages 
believe on him through their word. (John 17: 20): 
“ That they all may be one, even as thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us.” 


THE most truly heroic thing may be the refusal 


to appear asa hero. To resist a temptation to make 


| a display of energy, courage, or whatever is likely to 


show itself conspicuously in that which is visible 
heroism to the world, sometimes calls for the invisible 
employment of those very forces. It takes courage 
to be silent, and “strength to sit still.’ Restraint 
and self-control are in reality forms of high energy, 
physicaland moral. At their best, they constitute a 
heroism as noble as it is secret and invisible-—Sunday 
School Times. 
3¢€ 
‘‘Ir is the growing soul within the man 
That makes the man grow. 
Just as the fiery sap, the touch from God, 
Careening through the tree, dilates the bark, 
So life deepening within us deepens all.”’ 
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In Athens, says the writer—or a subsequent editor— 








of the book of Acts, the people, citizens, and strangers, 








spent their time in nothing else but either to tell or 
to hear It the 


passion, this—to learn “‘ something new.”’ 








some new thing.” was Athenian 

















But the best things are those which are continual, 





not beginning with one day nor perishing with it, not 





ending in 1898, nor to be found for the first time in 
1590. 








Paul says of Faith, Hope, and Love (or 
Charity) that “ now adideth these three,” and it is this 

















abiding, this continuing forever, which distinguishes 
them. 











Truth knows no passage of time, experiences 








no loss or decay, is ever fresh and new. 


{ 
. 


Hope 





springs eternal in the human heart,’”’ renewed and 
reviving. 











It is thus not the things that are merely 
new, but those which are at once both new and old, 











that are most precious, and in the highest sense to 
be desired. 














The law of life is like the rule of the voyager in 
open 








the 





sea. 





He passes by the lights upon the 
shore, and leaves them behind. 





These are 





beacons 





for the coast only, and they serve each its temporary 


The mariner that seeks the broad ocean looks, 





use, 








as night comes on, to the fixed and unsetting star. 
This is Its light 
descends upon him as in ages past. He knows 
fixity, its certainty. 








not new, but it will never be old. 











its 








[here is in it no variableness, 








neither shadow cast by turning. By it he may safely 











direct his bark. 





It is not a new star he seeks, not a 











meteor, not some sudden and passing light, but the 


light fixed and known, tried and trustworthy. 




















yesterday. It comes to us as yesterday did, under 


the same law of being. 














In the year past men had 
their opportunity, as in time before. 








The beneficent 
system of the universe moved as its Maker had ap- 





























pointed. The seasons rolled. The harvests of the 
earth did not fail. Man enjoyed his planet in all its 
fullness. If then the year had its failures, its miseries, 





to whom but to man himself does the responsibility 
belong? If it had its crimes and horrors, who is to 
blame but him ? 

















If we must look back upon it sadly 
or pityingly, upon whom but the human instru- 
mentalities who misused the opportunity divinely 
offered shall our pity rest? Old laws will hold in 


Truth will be true, and evil will be 























the new year. 





RACHEL W. HILLBORN. 


The year we enter upon is but the to-day of | 


TELLIGENCER 


vile. Righteousness will remain the crown of indivi- 


duals, and of nations, and sin their reproach. This is 


for 1899, as it was for 1898 ; as it has been, so it will 
be. 


Our friend Josiah W. Leeds, whose useful pen is seldom 
idle, writes to Herbert Welsh's City and State, objecting, and 
very justly, to the motive of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ Truce of 
the Bear,’’ which, as he says, is intended to place the Czar’s 
rescript ‘‘under the ban of suspicion,”’ 
Powers of Darkness. 


and so serve the 
But Josiah takes occasion, and it 
seems to us quite unnecessarily, to express warm appreciation 
of Kipling’s work. Of 
Kipling’s vigor, his literary skill, his effective phrasing, in 
prose and in verse, there is no question. 


We think his praises over strong. 





But to what purpose ? 
His characteristic work is the laudation of force, of violent 
and unscrupulous force. 


As Edmund Gosse says, in the 
current North American Review, ‘‘ his whole literary career 
is one unflagging appeal to the fighting instincts of the race."’ 
Every one who has read after Kipling will recognize this as 
true, 


And so again, we ask, ‘‘to what purpose?’’ Consid- 
ering the present conditions of the world, is he a poet of true 


note who stimulates to more fighting ? 


WE sent out to those First-day schools who asked for them 
| slips of the special Lesson Leaves following the ‘‘ Interna- 
The sent (Twelfth 
month 28), were five, being those for the present month only, 


| tional’’ Scripture selections. lessons 
Others will be sent in time to continue the course of study. 
We again mention (1) that these are supplied without 
charge, by arrangement with the First-day School Conference, 
and (2) that they are intended simply for those schools that 


believe that they can do better work on the ‘‘ International’’ 
line. 


THERE are some admirable thoughts, well expressed, in 
| the portion of the address of A. B. Farquhar that we print in 


this He the fact that the real 
strength of any country is built up by peaceful industry, and 


issue. presents strongly f 


that those who make war are the consumers of this capital. 
They are literally dependent for their means of waste and 
destruction upon the toil of the workers. What folly in the 
workers to permit such a misuse of their product ! 


MARRIAGES. 
HULL—CLOTHIER.—At the home of the bride's 
parents, Ballytore, Wynnewood, Pa., Twelfth month 27, 
1898, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, William I. Hull, son of T. Burling and Mary 
D. Hull, of Baltimore, and Hannah H., daughter of Isaac H. 
and Mary C. Clothier. 

LAFAYETTE—WELLS.—At the residence of the bride's 
mother, Twelfth month 28, 1898, under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, Albert Marshall 
Lafayette, of Syracuse, New York, son of George G. and 
Delana Lafayette, of Brookville, Province of Ontario, and 
Reba Emma, daughter of Mary Emma Sleeper and the late 
| Joseph Wells, of Philadelphia. 

NASON—EVES.—By Friends’ ceremony, at the home of 
the bride's mother, in Millville, Pa., Twelfth month 22, 1898, 
Hannah Blanche, daughter of Sarah E. and the late Chandlee 


R. Eves, and George Mason of Millertown, all of Columbia 
county, Pa. 


VENNEL—PETERSON.—At the residence of the bride's 


parents, Woodstown, N. J., Eleventh month 9, 1898, under 
the care of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, George E. Vennel, 





— 
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of Camden, N. J., son of George and Mary T. Vennel, and 
Florence, daughter of Charles L. and Sarah B. Peterson. 


WASHBURN—MEKEEL.—At the home of the bride's 
mother, Amelia Mekeel, in Pleasantville, N. Y., Twelfth 
month 28, 1898, by Friends’ ceremony, Howard R. Wash- 
burn, son of Joshua B. and Caroline Washburn, of Chap- 
paqua, and S. Blanche Mekeel. 


DEATHS. 


BACON.—lIn Philadelphia, Twelfth month 26, 1898, 
Joseph Bacon, in his 88th year; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting held at Green Street. 

Thus soon after his sister our valued friend has entered 
into rest. United in life they were not long separated ; the 
shock was too great for one of his age, but he was ready for 
the change. 

For many years he had a responsible position at the Bank 
of Northern Liberties, and throughout life he has been 
straightforward and correct, with good judgment and a clear 
perception. Even in his advanced years, he could decide 
more quickly and correctly than many who were younger. 

He was liberal in his contributions for the good of the So- 
ciety, and ready by loans or gifts to assist those needing a 
helping hand. This was done in a quiet, unostentatious man- 
ner, and many will have reason to lament his removal. 

His father, David Bacon the younger, and James Martin, 
William Yardley, and David Jones, were four of the Trustees 
of the ‘‘ North Meeting,’’ on New street, and when it was 


Public Schools as our Friends’ share ; this sum, a few years 
later, was used in laying out Fair Hill burial ground. 
For many years Joseph has been one of the most active mem- 
bers of the committee on the Fair Hill ground. He was also 
Trustee of Green Street Meeting, and that at Girard Avenue. 
He was on very many other appointments of his monthly 
meeting. He and his sister Mary were generally at Fair Hill 


meeting in the afternoon, and did not feel excused on account 


of age from the attendance also of both morning meeting at 
Green Street, and evening meetings wherever held. 


The faithfulness and loving spirit of these dear Friends 


will cause them to be long remembered, and may their exam- 
ple stimulate others to come forward to bear some of the 
burden which they have laid down ! 7. 


Greenwich, Cumberland county, N. J., Jacob Bradway, aged 
82 years; a member of Greenwich Monthly Meeting. 


HAINES.—At the home of her son, Willis, in Webb City, 
Mo., Twelfth month 25, 1898, Eunice, widow of William 
Haines, in the 83d year of her age. 

She was laid to rest by the side of her husband who pre- 
ceded her several years, at Chanute, Kansas. 
ber of Prairie Grove Quarterly and Wapsinonoc Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 

HEACOCK.—At her home, in Benton, Pa., Twelfth 
month 25, 1898, after a few days’ illness from pneumonia, 
Susan, wife of Samuel Heacock, in her 69th year; a valued 
member of the other body of Friends. 

Interment at Millville, Pa. 


JACOBS.—Twelfth month 31, 1898, Rebecca W., widow 


of Samuel W. Jacobs, a member of the Monthly Meeting of | 


Friends of Philadelphia. 

She was a granddaughter of the late Isaacand Hannah O. 
Townsend, and a niece of Ann Wilson, author of ‘‘ Familiar 
Letters.’’ 

Interment at Fair Hill. * 


JOHN.—At Millville, Pa., Eleventh month 22, 1808, 
Watson I. John, in his 22d year, eldest son of J. Lemuel and 
S. Edith John ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Millville. 

The removal of this young man is especially saddening. 
In attempting to jump on a moving car he missed his footing 
and was forced through a very narrow space as the car passed 
the platform. He was taken home at once, and died about 
one hour after receiving his injuries, being conscious all the 
while. He had just entered into partnership with his father, 


| married, and spent most of her life. 


> 0 . : ee | and especially in her beloved society. 
sold, about 1838, received $4,500 from the Controllers of the | P : 





| (McPherson) Lupton. 
BRADWAY.—On the goth of Twelfth month, 1898, near | 


| when Hannah was five years old. 


| ford, Loudoun county, Virginia, in 1833-4. 
| seven, was one of her pupils. 
| kept pleasant by correspondence and some social intercourse 
She wasa mem- | 


| favored meeting. 


and gave promise of becoming a thorough, conscientious, 

business man. 
His faithfulness in attending meeting, and his loyalty to 
the Society, are worthy of imitation by old and young. . 
‘« We live in deeds, not years.’’ 


THOMAS.—Twelfth month 12, 1898, at Cherry Grove, 
Montgomery county, Maryland, Samuel P. Thomas, son of 
the late William and Martha Thomas, in the 83d year of his 
age ; an elder of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting. 

His long and useful life was spent in the home where he 
was born, and it was characterized by a childlike simplicity 
and gentleness which endeared him to old and young. As 
he went about among men so he passed beyond—dquietly and 
peacefully. 


* 


‘«Such men as he was never die ! 
Like stars that glitter in the sky— 
O’er storms and clouds they still shine on, 
Their glorious light is never gone.’’ 
UPDEGRAFF.—In Fresno, California, Twelfth month 
12, 1898, Mary Updegraff Morris, in her ninety-second year. 
She was born First month 27, 1807, in York, Pa., moved to 


Wheeling, when three months old, where she grew up and 
She was a member of 


Ohio Yearly Meeting. . She spent several years of her later 


| life in Chicago, Ill., where she was a faithful and beloved 
| elder in Central Meeting of 
| faculties until the last, and wrote interesting letters to her 


Friends. She retained her 
She was genial and interested in affairs in general 
Just before her death 


she asked her daughter, A. M. Burns, to have a notice of her 


friends. 


| death sent tothe FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, so that her friends 


might know of it. 
She enjoyed reading the INTELLIGENCER, especially while 

isolated from Friends’ meetings. She was buried in Santa 

Barbara, California. She will be long and affectionately 


| remembered by those who knew and loved her. 


Bs aE. 


HANNAH M. LEEKE. 


In the INTELLIGENCER of last week | notice an inaccuracy 
in the account of Hannah M. Leeke. 

She was the youngest daughter of Isaac and Thamsin 
Her mother died when Hannah was a 
father married again, and died 

She was cared for by 
an uncle and aunt, John and Rebecca McPherson—and 
taught school at their home, two miles northwest of Water- 
1, a little boy of 
My recollection of her was 


few months old. Her 


during her later years. 1. $..K. 


New Market, Ma. 
LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON,.—ILI. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


Our last letter left us on Fifth-day morning (Twelfth 
month 22), at Millville, Pa., just before time for the 
| convening of the first session of the half yearly meet- 


ing which met at 10 a. m., and was acknowledged a 
The routine of business was trans- 
acted and the answers to the several questions read, 


| showing but few deficiencies in the fulfilment of their 


requirements. 


We dined at Chandlee Eves’s whom we were 


| pleased to find much improved in health since our last 


visit, a year ago. After a pleasant mingling with the 


| family and others that were there, we spent the even- 


ing at the home of Rachel Eves and her sisters, and 
then went to our lodging at the home of William 
Masters. 

Sixth-day morning, we met a large gathering of 
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Friends and others again, and a favored meeting was 
enjoyed, after which we rested, and enjoyed the social | 
nature at Joseph S. Eves’s until near night; when we 
went for the evening to the much saddened home of 
Lemuel John, whose eldest son, (a worthy young 
man of twenty-one years), was so recently killed at 
the railroad near by, and the shock seemed almost 
irreconcilable. Words of comfort and encouragement 
seemed only feeble helps to cheer the sorrowing ones. 
Still we were grateful for the privilege of mingling 
with them in feelings of much love and sympathy. 

Seventh-day was spent in making some calls, one 
of which was upon Uncle James Masters (as all call 
him) who, in his eighty-seventh year, is remarkably 
clear and bright in his memory of the pioneer expe- 
riences that the ancestry of this Friendly settlement 
endured, and my own ancestors being among them 
added to the interest of his account. 

On First-day morning, about the meeting hour, 
we find ourselves in the company,of a large and in- 
teresting gathering, and the fact realized that at that 
same hour Christian worshipers, under all names, 
were commemorating that great event of many cen- 
turies ago when (as the inference would be), a Christ 
that the world had not known before was born. We 
were impressed with the necessity of a personal ac- 
quaintance with that Christ whom he declared to be 
before Abraham. A most attentive and interested 
hearing was given to the Friendly presentation of 
Christ, the living Saviour, and satisfaction was ex- 
pressed. 

We dined at John Eves’s, where we enjoyed a 
pleasant and restful visit, but left quite early to meet 
an engagement at Sarah Eves’s, before the evening 
meeting, that was to convene at 7 o'clock. Although 
at first suggested as a parlor meeting, it was decided 
best to hold it at the meeting-house, in order to have 
sufficient room. The feeling of timidity that at first 
suppressed expression was to some extent overcome, 
and evidences of much enjoyment and appreciation 
of this and previous gatherings were given utterance 
to, and what might be called a farewell meeting closed 
under a deep sense of gratitude for the blessings en- 
joyed. 

Second-day morning found us ready for our de- 
parture, and we bade our friends who had so hospita- 
bly entertained us farewell, and were soon wending 
our way among the hills to Watsontown, where we 
changed cars, and after a day's ride, reached London 
Grove and met the usual welcome at the home 
esteemed friends Bennett and T. Walton, 
where we met our daughter Edith, and cousin from 
Swarthmore, which added very much to our enjoy- 
ment. 

On Third-day afternoon we took train for Phila- 
delphia, and soon found ourselves in the midst of 
many friends, who were going by special train to the 
home of Isaac H. Clothier, of Wynnewood, to attend 
the marriage of their daughter Hannah (with whom 
we have been so pleasantly acquainted) and Professor 
William I. Hull, of Swarthmore College. And we 
were once more impressed with the impressiveness of | 
the marriage ceremony as held by Friends,—the pro- | 


of our 





found silence, interspersed by appropriate remarks 
and prayerful aspirations for the faithful discharge of 
the newly-assumed obligations of life. We went by 
invitation to the home of Joseph Haines, of Swarth- 
more, where we met our daughter from Washington, 
and enjoyed with her their kind hospitalty, going on 
Fourth-day to Yardley to meet and spend a couple 
of days with our son and wife, at the home of her 
mother, where with one-half of our family present, a 
very enjoyable time is spent, making some social calls 
in the time, but resting from any public service. 


Chester, Pa., Twelfth month 31. I. W. 
NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FISHING CREEK HALF-YEAR MEETING. 


THE recurrence of a stated time brought about the 
assembling of Friends in the capacity of a Half-Year’s 
Meeting at Millville, Pa. The first of the meetings 
included in the semi-annual gathering was held on 
Fourth-day, Twelfth month 21. 

The countenances of those met together seemed 
to manifest no lack of the old-time interest, which 
indeed has deepened among many of the younger 
members, as evidenced by their activity in Society 
affairs. May such activity extend its effort and con- 
tinue to seek its object in effective work for the well- 
being of community and meeting ; may it draw its 
inspiration not merely from the principle of associa- 
tion, which in its place is all right, but also froma 
higher source, and so insure strength and permanence 
to everything that relates tothe general good. 

The silence of the meeting was broken by William 
U. John, who in a brief discourse called attention to 


need of a greater degree of spirituality among 
Friends. After the usual period of quiet, Friends 
occupied themselves in considering the business 


before the meeting. 

Fifth-day morning. As the Friends took their 
accustomed seats in the meeting, they were gratified 
at seeing Isaac and Ruth Wilson among them. R. 
Anna Kester, in impressive language, began the min- 
isterial labor of the day. She was followed by Isaac 
Wilson, who proceeded to enlarge upon subjects of 
the highest importance to man, and in his clear, logical 
manner made plain the practical truths of Christianity. 
The business of the meeting was then transacted in 
the spirit of forbearance and love. 

Sixth-day. Isaac was much favored in the meet- 
ing to-day. The Scripture quotations, ‘Come unto 
me all ye that are weary and heavy-laden and I will 
give you rest,” “Take my yoke upon you, for my 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light,” were consid- 
ered. They were presented in such a way as to con- 
centrate the thought of the meeting upon them, and 
lead it along to fully comprehend each inference and 
application drawn from themes so fruitful in sugges- 
tion. The conclusion of the meeting was finally 
reached and Friends parted in a state of good feeling, 
showing a spirit of brotherly love. G. J. 

Bear Gap, Pa. 





While it is hoped we do not place undue confi- 
dence in, or dependence upon outward ministry or 








instrumentalities, it is a pleasing feature to have visit- 
ing Friends remain over First-day, as did Isaac and 
Ruth Wilson at this time.* 

Quite a large company assembled at the regular 
hour for worship, some not members having driven 
four or five miles, all of whom must have endorsed 
most if not all the beautiful truths Isaac was favored 
to present from a consideration of the invitation, 
“Come and see.’’ Do not be satisfied with hearing 
or reading about, standing back and looking from 
afar, but come and see that the Lord is good. 

When a soul has been stirred and awakened to 
the new life, let it not be content to enjoy it alone, 
but invite and entreat others to come, see, and share 
the richness of the Father's love. 

He invites no less lovingly, and the need of re- 
sponsive hearts is no less urgent, now than ever to a 
practical application of universal good will and help- 
ful activity. 

An evening meeting of a social, religious charac- 


ter was held in the meeting-house, the object of 


which was to give any and all who might wish an 
opportunity for inquiry or expression upon such 
matters as pertain to the foundation of the higher life. 

The attendance was good, several participated 
through vocal expression, and we believe the un- 
worded offerings of the silent were no less accepta- 
ble to the Father’s keeping. 

The coming up of all ages to these various ses- 
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sions, and the beautiful order attendant, are surely | 


evidence that the Christ-spirit is alive and prompting 
to further attainments. ay. Rt. 





Friends at Millville, Pa., were favored to have the 
presence and ministry of Watson Tomlinson at their 
meeting, Eleventh month 26. 


SPEAKING of the increasing use of various kinds of coca 
wine, Modern Medicine says: 
coca wine are alcohol and cocain. Whatever other virtues 
the drugs possess, they certainly do not possess the power to 
give either health or strength. Both alcohol and cocain 
have the property of benumbing nerve sensibility, so that the 
wearied man, taking a dose of cocain wine, may be relieved 


‘The active principles of 


of the sense of fatigue, just as he might be if he swallowed a | 


dose of morphine or any one of a half dozen other drugs; 
but he is not rested. He simply does not notice that he is 
tired when he is tired.”’ 


ANDREW CARNEGIE earnestly condemns the use of bitumi- 
nous coal in cities. Hesaw the chimney of a Fifth avenue 


residence vomiting forth black smoke, and said that if the 


people of New York permitted it, a thousand would follow it. 
Said he: ‘‘ The Carnegie Hall property is not a paying one, 


and it was once suggested to me that several thousand dollars | 
a year could be saved if I would allow the use of bituminous | 


coal. Knowing the curse it is to Pittsburg, 


my reply was, 
‘ Never! 

AFTER nearly two years’ investigation of the subject in all 
of its phases, the Senate Committee on Commerce has pre- 
sented a lengthy report upon the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi River. The committee concludes that no substantial 


relief from the floods can be obtained from outlets or from re- | 


ceiving reservoirs. The committee sees relief, however, in 
the construction of adequate levees. ‘‘ Your committee is of 
the opinion,’’ the report says, ‘‘ that the Federal Government 
should continue, as it has since 1882, to aid in the great task 
of controlling and repressing the floods in the river.’’ 


LITERARY NOTES. 
In the Century, this month, Edmond Kelly describes his 
He 
about seven weeks on business, remaining most of the time in 
Madrid. 
though it became generally known that he was an American. 


experience in Spain during the recent war. was there 


Was he molested ? Not at all; not even insulted, 


Precisely as others have testified, and as FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER has repeatedly said, he says over again, that it is not 
the people of Spain who are defective in character, (though 
the want of education is general), but that the governing 


classes are to blame. ‘‘ The Spanish peasant,’’ he warmly 


declares, ‘‘is the finest fellow in the world ; he is thrifty, 


sober, and industrious." He mentions that the American 


life insurance company, which has established a branch in 
Madrid, and has erected a large and handsome building, has 


done well, and is regarded with confidence; during the 
continuance of the war, policy-holders ‘‘ were crowding the 
company’s offices, asking to be allowed to pay their pre- 
miums,'’ and ‘‘not a single policy was allowed to lapse.’’ 
He says the Spanish families—differing from the rule in 
France—are usually large, and he adds that this causes 
friendly intercourse between the two sexes, ‘‘for it means 
hosts of cousins.”’ 

The Christopher Sower Company, Philadelphia, has begun 
the issue of a series of ‘‘ Liberty Bell Leaflets,’’ translations 
and reprints of original documents relating to American his- 
tory. They are edited by Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Joseph S. Walton, —who, 
as is well known, have been heretofore connected in historical 
and educational work. The first four issues of the series are 
sent us by the publishers ; they include, (1) ‘‘ Inducements 
and Charter from States General of Holland to Settlers on the 
Hudson,’’ (2) ‘‘ The West Jersey Constitution of 1677,”" (3) 
‘¢Penn’s Frame of Government, of 1682, and Privilegesand 
Concessions of 1701,’’ (4) ‘‘ Charter of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania.’” Other numbers are to follow. They will, we are 
sure, have much value to students and teachers of our early 
history, doing for this part of the country what the ‘‘ Old 
South"’ publications of Boston have done for the States east- 
ward of us. 

Prof. Benjamim Ide Wheeler, of Cornell, continues in the 

Century his history of Alexander of Macedon, one of the num- 
ber of so-called ‘‘Great’’ to whom the designation has been 
so falsely applied. Prof. Wheelerisa fine Greek scholar, and 
his study of all the conditions of the time, the fourth century 
B. C., is very interesting. As for Alexander, heaimed ata 
‘world empire,’’ made by the sword, and when after his 
brief successes, he died at the age of thirty-three, in his 
sensuality and drunkenness, his poor ‘‘ world empire’ 
solved more quickly than it had been created. It be 
supposed that Prof. Wheeler intends to bring this out plainly, 
at the proper time. 


ais- 


is to 


W. T. Stead, the English editor and author, has in this 
month's Review of Reviews an interesting article on the Czar, 
the ‘‘ Emperor of Peace,’’ whom he went to see and talk with 
at his palace at Livadia, in the Crimea. He an earnest 
advocate of the Czar’s noble movement for disarmament, and 
he answers confidently in the affirmative the much urged 
inquiry whether Nicholas will stick to his work, quoting 
Russian authorities that he hasa strong will. We hope it 
will prove so. 


1S 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

THE STORY OF WILLIAM TYNDALE, THE TRANSLATOR OF THE 
BrpLte. By Charles Tylor. 7% x5 in. Pp.x. and 126. 
With seven illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. London: Head- 
ley Bros. 


MEMORIALS AND LETTERS OF ANN Hunt. Compiled by 
Matilda Sturge. 7%x5in. Pp. vi. and 187, Price 3s. 
6d. London: Headley Bros. 
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Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—A meeting for the purpose of organizing 
a Young Friends’ Association was held at the home of Thomas 
S. Gibbs, on the evening of Eleventh month 22, 1808. 
Thomas S. Gibbs was appointed president, Franklin S. 
Zelley vice-president, Martha E. Gibbs secretary, and Court- 
ney Pray treasurer. 


The names of forty-three members were 
placed on the list. 


The constitution and by-laws were then 
read by the secretary, in sections, and after thoughtful con- 
sideration, were, with slight alterations, adopted. 

The following were appointed on the Executive Committee : 
Mary S. Harvey, Robert B. Taylor, and Charles Biddle, who 
with the officers held a meeting and appointed the following 
committees : 


Discipline—Thomas B. Harvey, Sarah A. Biddle, Thomas 
Bunting. 


History—Peter E. Harvey, Lydia L. Gibbs, Elizabeth B. 
Zelley. 


Literature—Elizabeth Pray, Lewis Taylor, and Elizabeth 
Bowne. 


Current Topics—Joanna Shreve, Cyrus S. Moore, Ethel 
Zelley. 

After a short silence, adjourned to meet at the home of 
Thomas B. Harvey, Twelfth month 22. 

Our second meeting was held at time and place appointed. 
The president and secretary both being absent on account of 
sickness, Peter E. Harvey was appointed to the chair, and 
Joanna Shreve secretary. It being a very stormy evening, 
but fifteen persons responded to roll-call. Sarah A. Biddle 
read an article concerning the difference in different books of 
discipline. 

The question ‘‘ Why did our Society increase more rapidly 
at its rise than at the present time?’’ was answered by Peter 
E. Harvey, who thought one reason was that after the perse- 
cution and injustice that Friends as well as others suffered in 
former times, they were only too ready and willing to follow 
the peaceful path pointed out by George Fox, and to believe 
that God was ever the loving Father, instead of the wrathful 
and revengeful Being he had been depicted to them. 
they flocked in numbers around him ; 
many denominations 


Hence 
while now there are so 
with stronger ‘‘ atractions’’ to 
the young, especially, away from our fold. 

». 


draw 


Cyrus Moore answered the question from Current 
Topics, ‘‘ What effect has the recent disapprobation of the 
Philadelphia Peace Society had upon its members?’’ He 
likened the city officials to Saul, who possessed with power, 
had overreached justice,and turned from the household a 
worthy friend: |} the Society was not discouraged. This 
would prove an incentive to action in a just cause, strength- 
ening the resolve to elevate humanity, and advance morality, 
encourage economy, and save life, by Peace and Arbitration. 

After a short silence the meeting adjourned to meet at the 
home of Mary L. Bowne, First month 26, 1899. 

M. E. 


yu 


G., Secretary. 


FRANCE is burdened with 400,000 office-holders called 
‘* functionaries,’ who draw each year in salaries 615,000,000 
francs, or about $123,000,000. The sober-minded people of 
the country are alarmed over the annual increase in the num- 
ber of these office-holders, but the problem is difficult, owing 
to the universal desire of the French to secure government 
places even at small salaries. But the eagerness is not con- 
fined to the French. 

GOVERNOR MOUNT 
lynching in his State. 
lature ‘‘ allowing the 


, of Indiana, has a solution on hand for 
He has prepared a bill for the Legis- 
next of kin to the person lynched to 
bring suit for damages against the county in which the lynch- 
ing occurs.’’ The bill will also include ‘‘ white-capping.”’ 

IN an article on sugar making in Vermont, Meehans’ 
Monthly says that nature separates the sugar from the sap be- 
fore the sap freezes, and that there is a flow of sap by day, but 
an intra suction by night. 

THERE are reported 495 members and 68 ‘‘ attenders’’ of 
Friends’ meetings in Australiaand Tasmania. They are con- 
sidered connected with London Yearly Meeting. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

IN MEMORIAM. 
RETTA MOTT, DIED TWELFTH MONTH 24, 1898. 
AND now at last.thy heart's desire is won 
And thou art satisfied. O welcome feet 
That ever proved a comforter so sweet, 
For thee a glorious Christmas morn has come! 
We who remember well thy gentle soul 
Are not afraid, but know that they who love 
Are born of God ; and that in Him above 
Thou shalt be glad. So, though the golden bowl 
Be broken, and the silver cord be loosed ; 
The poor, who ne'er went from thee comfortless 
Be bowed in grief that thou no more canst bless ; 
Though eyes be tearful, and though hearts be 

bruised, 
Yet thou at last art satisfied ; for He 
Shall feed thee ; all thy burdens shall remove 
From off thy shoulders, and anoint with love, 
Healing thy soul to all eternity. 
And of His peace shall be no end. For thee 
Now that thy morn has come, angels are glad : 
For us, there is this balm of Gilead— 
In heav’n the faithful shall united be. 
RUTH CLEMENT, 


THE WINNER OF THE RACE. 
I saw them start an eager throng, 

All young and strong and fleet ; 
Joy lighted up their beaming eyes, 

Hope sped their flying feet. 
And one among them so excelled 

In courage, strength, and grace, 
That all men gazed and smiled and cried : 
‘« The winner of the race!"’ 





The way was long, the way was hard; 
The golden goal gleamed far 
Above the steep and distant hills— 
A shining pilot star. 
On, on they sped, but while some fell, 
Some faltered in their speed ; 
He upon whom all eyes were fixed 
Still proudly kept the lead. 


But ah, what folly ! see, he stops 
To raise a fallen child, 

To place it out of danger's way 
With kiss and warning mild. 

A fainting comrade claims his care, 
Once more he turns aside ; 

Then stays his strong, young steps to be 
A feeble woman's guide. 


And so, wherever duty calls, 

Or sorrow or distress, 

He leaves his chosen path to aid, 
To comfort, and to bless. 

Though men may pity, blame, or scorn, 
No envious pang may swell 

The soul who yields for love the place 

It might have won so well. 


The race is o’er. ‘Mid shouts and cheers 
I saw the victors crowned ; 
Some wore fame’s laurels, some love's flowers, 
Some brows with gold were bound, 
But all unknown, unheeded, stood— 
Heaven's light upon his face— 
With empty hands and uncrowned head, 
The winner of the race. 
— Susan Marr Spaulding, in Sunday School Times. 


| A DESULTORY and miscellaneous habit of reading, John 
| Stuart Blackie said, was ‘‘ like the racing of some little dog 
' about the moor, snuffing everything and catching nothing."’ 
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REST. 
SWEET rest, dear rest, 
Thou art the best ! 
Go, children, go in pleasure’s quest ; 
Go have your song and dance and mirth. 
I, too, have felt the youthful zest 
That gives these winning pleasures worth. 
But somehow as the winters flit 
The thing on earth that seems the best, 
While in my easy chair | sit 
When glows the fire and lamps are lit, 
Is rest, dear rest. 
Then, children, go in pleasure’s quest, 
I'd rather rest. 


Sweet rest, dear rest, 
Thou art the best! 
From this dear corner by the fire 
How faintly sounds earth's jarring call ; 
Bright aims that roused my youth's desire— 
Time’s dimming touch is on them all, 
Yet swells my heart with deep content 
To find this compensation blest : 
Along with sense of powers spent 
And failing strength, is sweetly blent 
The blessedness of well-earned rest. 
Then go, dear friends, pursue your quest— 
Leave me to rest. 


Sweet rest, dear rest, 
Thou art the best! 
I mind me how when life was young 
And bright the years before mefrolled, 
One shadow o'er the future hung— 
It seemed so dreadful to grow old. 
But now life’s autumn season nears 
And seems of all my life the best ; 
I bid my heart dismiss its fears— 
I know that life’s declining years 
Shall bring sweet rest, 
Go, friends, life has not lost its zest, 
But sweet is rest. 
—Helen Ekin Starrett. 


THE STORY OF BAI BUREH. 


There was, sometime ago, an ‘‘ uprising’’ in the English Colony 


of Sierra Leone, on the west coast of Africa. The person who was 
the ostensible occasion of it was a black man named Bai Bureh. 
letter from Liverpool (from which port there is considerable trade to 
the west coast) to the London Chronicle, gives the facts of the case, 
and they are quite interesting. 

WHEN it became known in 


town to try and convince the Governor that the im- 
position of the tax would inevitably lead to bloodshed. 
Among these chiefs was a very remarkable and un- 


usually intelligent savage, Bai Bureh, hereditary chief | 


of the Timinis or Timinees, one of the most numerous 
and important tribes in the Protectorate. Bai Bureh 
was, in a manner, an ally of ours, for he and his war- 
riors had on several occasions placed themselves at 
the disposal of the British, when the latter were en- 
gaged in punitive expeditions against slave-raiders. 
Bai Bureh, to whose superior intellectual attainments 
and enlightened ruling, several English missionaries 


and traders have paid tribute, earnestly besought the | 


Governor to abandon this proposed tax, which he 
said was greatly in excess of what the people could 
pay. It is necessary to remark here, that to the en- 
treaties of the natives were added the representations 
of all experienced white men in the colony. 


The Governor, however, turned a deaf ear to all 
remonstrances, and dismissing the chiefs, sought an 
| early opportunity of putting his project into execution. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


He summoned the Port Lokko chiefs, who are Bai 
Bureh’s allies and dependents, to pay the hut-tax. 
The chiefs reiterated their inability to do so. There- 
upon, the Governor marched a force into the country, 
seized the chiefs, and flung them into the Freetown 


goal, where they have lingered for many months, un- 
| til released some three weeks ago through the benefi- 


cent action of Sir David Chalmers, Her Majesty’s 


| Special Commissioner. 


| The Governor then 


A | 


Sierra Leone that Sir | 
Frederick Cardew intended to impose a universal tax | 
of 5s. per hut, a deputation of chiefs belonging to the | 
various tribes of the hinterland, journeyed to Free- | 





The next step taken by Sir Frederick Cardew 
was to call upon Bai Bureh to pay the tax. The 
matter being physically impossible—as everybody 
well acquainted with the subject is aware—Bai Bureh 
naturally declined, in a courtecus and dignified letter, 
which was published by the Sierra Leone papers. 
committed the fatal error of 
publicly proclaiming that Bai Bureh was thenceforth 
dispossessed of his hereditary chieftainship over the 
Timinis ! At the same time, the Governor appointed 
a mere figure-head to replace him, whom he caused 
to be escorted with much pompto Port Lokko. 
Almost simultaneously, he dispatched a strong force 
of soldiers to capture Bai Bureh. The Timinis 
to a man, decapitated the Governor’s nominee, and 
the whole country took up arms for Bai Bureh, who 
repulsed the Governor's troops. 

Immediately previous to this Bai Bureh, whose 
kindly feelings to Europeans was well known, fore- 
seeing what the arbitrary action of the Governor 
would ultimately lead to, and fearing that his people 
would get out of hand, provided every merchant 
trader and missionary within his domains with an es- 
cort and a safe passage out of the country. He 
might have slit these white men’s throats from ear to 
ear, or hacked them to pieces . . . . . . as 
the Mendis did with the white men in their country. 
Instead of doing so, however, this “ savage’ whom the 
Sierra Leone authorities have hunted down so _ruth- 
lessly, declared that ‘‘ he had no war palaver with the 
missionaries or traders; his quarrel was with the 
Government,” and let them go. It was only just in 
time. The war fever of the Timinis had risen, and 
unknown to Bai Bureh, a few fanatics had flung them- 
selves upon a widely respected missionary, the 
Reverend W. J. Humphreys, and murdered him. 
When Bai Bureh heard of this he publicly disclaimed 
all foreknowledge of the deed, both to his people and 
ina letter to the Governor. He subsequently ex- 
pressed his intense reprobation of the act by execu- 
ting with his own hands the actual murderer. 

All the year, until the rains rendered further 
operations impossible, Bai Bureh has been pursued 
from pillar to post. His wives, and the women and 
children of his tribe have sought refuge in French 
territory, and numbers of his followers have done the 
same. All the chief towns in the Timini country had 
been destroyed prior to the commencement of the 
rainy season : there were no huts left standing to tax, 
and the Timini nation was scattered to the four winds 
of heaven. Surely the Governor might have rested 
content with this. But no; one thing was missing 


rose 
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to make the vengeance complete. Bai Bureh had | around me. I said to myself, ““O God, the moon 
escaped capture. Consequently, the Governor, now | and the stars thou hast made, but not this miserable 
that the rains are over, is about to organize another | murder and mangling of men.” It is not like nature ; 
expedition into the Timini country, designed to seize , it is anti-natural ; it is of the pit. On the third after- 
Bai Bureh. [He was subsequently taken prisoner. | | noon I went up, weary with hospital work, for a few 
At the very time when it is admitted on all sides that | moments’ rest to the cupola of a farm-house. The 
the hut-tax is a mistake; when a special commis- | thin line of blue-coated soldiers seemed to waver 
sioner delegated by H. M. Government is holding a | along the summit of the ridge. I involuntarily 
personal inquiry into the administration of the coun- | prayed for their safety, my country, and for the right. 
try, and the matter is therefore sub judice; when | Just then, above the rattling of musketry and the 
everything points to a natural termination of these | roar of artillery, there came a clap of thunder from 
sterile and—as far as Bai Bureh is concerned—un- | a rapidly-rising cloud. For a moment no other 
just military operations ; when produce is beginning | sound was heard. It was as if God were saying, “I 
to come down country once more; when the half- | am mightier than ye all! Hear my voice. Cease 
ruined merchants of Sierra Leone, profiting by the | your mad and tumultuous strife!’’ Here the question 
natives’ desire to reopen trade, are hoping to recoup | Came to meas never before, ‘‘Is this the work of 
themselves for heavy losses during the past twelve | God or of Satan? Is there no other way of settling 
months—Sir Frederick Cardew intends embarking | human differences, establishing and confirming human 
upon another costly and profitless campaign, in order | rights? Do union, liberty, and law lie along no other 
to hunt down the wretched man, who, once our faith- | road ?”’ 

ful ally, has now lost everything in defending himself Then, as the roar of battle was renewed and 
from what he considered to be an intolerable injustice. | volley succeeded volley, it seemed to me that each 
The episode of Bai Bureh is a scandalous one in the bullet was hungry for a life. Some lives, dear to me 
annals of Sierra Leone administration, and it is small | personally, rose in their noble manliness before me. 
wonder that people who know the circumstances, are I spoke imagined farewells to the dying. I seemed 
surprised and indignant that a discredited official to look upon dead faces only too familiar. I heard 
should be permitted to again plunge into the throes | in each discharge the possible knell of friend or 
of bloodshed, and still further disorganize a colony, brother. Oh, wicked extravagance and 
which, by his personal action, he has already thrown | most precious things ! 
back fifty years. 


waste of 
That young man has, with 
ties ~ vast expense of time and toil, trained his bullet- 
[he best natives in the whole of the protectorate, | pierced brain for great intellectual attainments. The 
the most law-abiding, the most energetic, the best, if | other has had such gracious spiritual experience as to 
not the only, agriculturists, are being shot and hunted | be divinely marked as an exemplar and teacher of 
down like rabbits. Why? Because an official made | religion. Learning, skill, wisdom, piety, and moral 
an administrative blunder, and followed up that | power were won by him by years of toil, self-denial, 


blunder by a display of force. _, | and consecration. Ability was thus acquired for 
| which the world has a thousand aching voids. Alas! 
Do aes < a 
\ BATTLE AS IT APPEARED TO AN | his body affords less an obstacle to the passage of a 
EYE-WITNESS bullet than that of a horse or even a senseless stone. 
; a : Ful 86 i “sae bisa Surely here is a wicked waste. 
VAS i ttysburg July 1-4, 1863, with my brother . > 
WA cc ae : ae Rab a aeinen {ae an What effect has all this had on such as come 
‘neral O. O. Howard, but not as a soldier. as 
ae re ae away unslain, unwounded ? 
my first and only battle-field. I received there, not , 


as ’ Sie 1 ti Does not this work seem too like that of wild 
my first impressions, but by far my déepest conviction tas eed ; aaa ee ae : 
as to the real and essential character of war. The one ey onto ae pone Remere maporate (he 
military hero himself from his bloody deeds ; forget 
fora moment the cause of the war in which he fights, 
| —what are the personal motives, impulses, and pas- 
, ae 3 : sions roused into life and energy by fighting? A 
Pennsylvania. The report of the first gun following Christian soldier once said to oe confidentially J 
a distant flash, and the slow rising of a puff of smoke | - 5 ee aura ; sh er f God s oe 
Peete . le ee a oe ; cannot bear to go into the presence of God so angry 
over the woods excited a thrill of patriotic emotion. aa I always become ia battle.” Geeccsl Shermen 
. - . ae c c . ° I . > c 

Our reinforcements hurrying beyond the town to wrote, “War is cruelty. You cannot refin ms /” Te is 
" é . c 26 f é : s 

repel attacks already begun, and others hastening to saa . - - 7s ; 

t hold j lal ith liaes nie Shae Ee that and worse. It lacks not only kindness and 
gain and hold important positions on Cemetery Kidge, humanity, it lacks mercy, righteousness, justice,—it 
roused my honest sympathy. But when the first i 2 ennai antitide aamaene seatiahiie pus alee 
broken line of limping, bleeding, ‘* wounded” halted | 41.1. its alleced sd cetera Ee She cae “a 

. Balti dea Buabhe ee unk its alleged cause, however beneficent its results, 
along the Baltimore turnpike, and I attempted, almost | ;,. facts are hideously wicked. In a divinely created 
' . 2 - e ‘ a c Sc . . . c c 
a 2 > work of relief, I felt as never before war’s | . 7 . . 
— eee get bl " ; , i ks . 1 lif before war's | and ordered universe there is, there must be, a better 
‘| sacrifice o od and limb .. oy 
eS a ee ee ee eee | way. Jt is our duty to find it.—Rowland B. Howard. 
On the second evening of the battle the moon | * ’ . 
rose as peaceful-faced as ever, and the silent stars : . “eet as ' ct 
N a ** Christendom ner ; ’ 
looked down unchanged on the upturned, om re aaa, ines. CopAeNs . sonnel 





‘‘pomp and circumstance’’ were not wanting, as we 
broke camp at Leesburg, Va., and marched to the 
sound of music and under waving banners toward 


> : $10,000,000 for missions. This is a large sum, but it is 
faces of our dead ; the otherwise noiseless night re- 


: stated that the expenditure in the United States alone for arti- 
sounded with cries of mortal agony from the dying ! ficial flowers, etc., on women’s bonnets, is $20,000,000. 
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PROF. WOOLSEY ON THE TREATY. 
Prof. Theodore S. Woolsey, of Yale University, one of the first 
authorities in the United States on the subject of International Law, 
discusses the Peace Treaty in the /ndependent, “We extract as below. 


Upon the protocol foundation the treaty of peace was 
successfully built up. 
lished, pending the consideration of the Senate. But 
through London we get its provisions with sufficient 
certainty to warrant public discussion and criticism. 
These are timely now, for should the Senate act in 
favor of the treaty, opposition to the new policy in- 
volved in it will be too late. Still, it is unfortunate 
that a very critical turning point in our history should 
depend upon the approval or rejection by the Senate 
of a treaty which the public is not permittted to see. 

It is before the Senate, then, that the question of 
imperialism must be fought out. It is absurd to say 
that a rejection of the treaty throws us back into war. 
It simply means a revision of certain unacceptable 
articles, no new thing in our history. There is neither 
illegality in ratification nor danger in rejection. 
question is purely one of national expediency. Which 
is best for ourselves ? And here let me call attention 
to the excessive and I think unusual appeal to the 
emotional qualities in our people which the advocates 
of expansion are employing. The President asks if 
we are to haul down our flag upon territory where it 
has once been planted ? The reply is: Certainly, if it 
has been planted injudiciously or improperly or in 
course of the military occupation of a region. This 
happened in Mexico and in Florida when Jackson 
seized the ports of St. Marks and Pensacola before 
the cession. 

Many well meaning and conscientious persons 
declare that our duty to humanity obliges us to take 
over the Philippines. They say that it is our mission 
divinely ordered; that the finger of Providence so 
directs. But how do they reason this? In so serious 
a matter we are entitled to some proof of their right 
to interpret the plans of the Almighty. Otherwise 
their dicta are mere opinions, of no more weight than 
the next man’s; they are pure assumptions ; they 
smack of irreverence, of ecclesiasticism. 
general is the popular sentiment, commonly known as 
spread-eagleism, which swells the bosom of the 
unthinking citizen. Under its influence we are to do 
anything which will make this big country bigger, 
without regard to consequences. Such sentiment is 
not reason, and unfortunately it cannot be reasoned 
with. It is subtle, because it mistakes itself for 
patriotism ; it is dangerous because it assumes tasks 


and responsbilities which may be unnecessary and to ! 


which it may be unequal. 

Now I protest that this cession of the Philippines 
must not be argued on emotional lines. 

The presumption is against taking them, because 
to do so is contrary to our past usage and ideals and 
seems certain to force us into closer relation with the 
European system of alliances and balance of power. 
It makes a new kind of republic, we holding unau- 


tonomous dependencies with a climate under which | 


our own stock can never spread. 
It must be justified, therefore, by convincing 
reasons, and not by an appeal to the emotions. 


Its text is not officially pub- | 


| organized. 


| sive act. 


The | 


| viz., the liberation of Cuba. 


| said here. 
| thing for the islands. 
| are the spoils of war. 


| tance is not a dignified operation. 
islands if we must and save our money. 





Far more | 


Its | 
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advocates must show that it is constitutional. They 
must prove that it is likely to be profitable in excess 
of the burden of administration involved. They must 
show that it is practicable with our civil service to 
govern dependencies honestly, justly, firmly, wisely. 
For to say, as men are saying, that the mere gravity 
of this problem will bring a solution, is like a 
woman’s logic when she marries a man to reform 
him. 

If not proven to be constitutional and profitable 


| and practicable, the argument that the retention of the 


Philippines is the easiest way out of a difficulty is 
weak, because our own interests are the ones to be 
considered and not the welfare of the Filipinos, while 
the difficulty concerns the latter. It was to secure 
the good of its own people that this Government was 
To risk that good or to sacrifice it for the 
sake of another people is to betray a trust. The de- 
struction of the Spanish fleet at Manila was a defen- 
It saved the Californian coast from possible 
attack. The dispatch of an army and capture of 
Manila was an offensive measure, not necessary for or 
directly connected with the main object of the war— 
By it the Administration 
created a difficulty. Now it uses that very difficulty 
to justify its plans of annexation. or 

Twenty millions of dollars are given as “ compen- 
sation” for the Philippines. Two things are to be 
One relates to the wisdom of paying any- 
They and their public works 
Why not take them as such, 
or else pay their fair value? To force a sale for a pit- 
Let us take the 


It is also to be noticed that the appropriation of 


| this $20,000,000 will belong to the House of Repre- 
| sentatives, which thus possesses a sort of secondary 


right of ratification. Whether our House must vote 
money passed by a duly ratified treaty is an unsettled 
question, and this is at least a loophole for attack. 

I pass over the many details of revived intercourse, 
and mention finally the article ceding the Philippines, 
which is the question most at issue. 

Here there seems to be a dilemma. If we keep 
the island trade to ourselves, we get some profit, but 
the islands die. If we open their trade to all alike, as 
we are pledged to do, we scramble for it with the rest, 


| yet have all the burden of administration and respon- 


sibility for the conduct of seven millions of half civil- 
ized or savage Filipinos. In compensation we shall 
have the offices of island government to fill and the 
taxes to spend. Toa country like Great Britain this 
is an object, for it gives her young men places, while 
at home the avenues for their employment are few. 
But in. our own country, where nature as yet is only 


| partly brought into subjection, there is still reward for 
| the best energies of our sturdiest. 


So that if we weigh what commercial advantage 
we are likely to get, plus the profits of administration, 
against the cost and the liabilities of possession, it is 
hard to figure a balance in our favor. 

The cost of possession is twofold, civil and mili- 
tary. It may fairly be assumed that taxation and 
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islands. 








reduce the savage regions and maintain order therein 



























































to our military vulnerability. 











Choosing a Mennonite Minister. 


In the presence of a congregation of over a thousand 











people, 
gvathered in the Mennonite meeting-house, at Millersville, la., 
b > 

















of the congregation. 





position. 

‘‘The exercises were conducted by Bishop Isaac Eby, 
assisted by over a score of ministers, the candidates being 
firstexamined asto their faith. Aftera sermon by the Bishop, 
the latter handed twelve small Bibles to two ministers and 


instructed them to repair to the ante-room and place a small 









































one of the twelve Bibles. 





Upon their return the Bibles were 
set on end on a table at the foot of the pulpit. 

‘One by one the candidates stepped up and selected a 
Bible. Each book was then examined by the Bishop, who 
started with Amos Charles. The next one opened was that 

; of Daniel N. Lehman, and in his Bible the slip of paper was 
found. Greeting him with the holy kiss, Bishop Eby imme- 
diately ordained him to the ministry in the informal but im- 
pressive custom of the church.”’ 










































































The Census Work Not Accurate. 
Ame Ag the approaching 
census, (for it is but a little more than a year off), criticises 
the work of 1890, 








Tut rican riculturist, 





discussing 











It says: 





‘* The agricultural features of the next census ought to be 
comprehensive and liberal. We make bold to state that no 
federal census heretofore has been at all accurate in its agri- 
cultural work. 
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Indeed, it is not too much to say the whole 
such work has been a frightful error. This is a bold state- 









































ment, but we make it advisedly. 
‘*Much was claimed for the accuracy of the census of 
1890, but agriculturally it is quite unreliable. It returned 








the total value of all agricultural products in 1889 as 2,460 
millions of dollars. As a matter of fact, the average farm 
value in December, 1889, of six cereals, hay, cotton, tobacco, 
and potatoes produced that year foots up 2,625 millions. It 
is probable that had all other produce been properly included, 
the census of 1890 would have shown 3,500 millions as the 
value of the United States farm products in the census year.”’ 





















































After 1900 Years. 


New York Evening Post. 

















EIGHTEEN hundred years ago, or thereabouts, a pagan Roman 
= 


jurist said that to do justly and be a good citizen, was to live 
honestly, to give every one his due, and to injure no man. 





























‘doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly before 
God.’ But 1900 years after Christ, it has been discovered in 
America, of all countries in the world, that more than this is 
necessary, that a young man’s moral nature deteriorates if, in 
addition to earning an honest livelihood, and meeting all the 
responsibilities of civil life, he does not take arms once ina 
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duties will pay for the civil administration and ordin- 
ary public works of the more civilized parts of the 
But to subdue or satisfy the insurgents, to 


(says a letter to the Philadelphia Press), Daniel N. Lehman, 
a farmer of Manor township, was chosen by lot to be minister 
There were twelve candidates for the 


strip of white paper, which he gave them, in the corner of 





LLIGENCE 


while and kill anybody that [the political leadership of the 
time] points out to him. 


Repudiating the Declaration. 
Springfield Republican. 

THE following important passage in debate took place in the 
United States Senate on Monday (December 1g): 

‘‘Mr. Hoar of Mass.—May I ask the Senator from Con- 
necticut one question at this point? 

‘«Mr. Platt of Ct.—Certainly. 

‘*Mr. Hoar—It is whether, in his opinion, governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed ? 

‘¢Mr. Platt—From the consent of some of the governed. 


‘*Mr. Hoar—‘ From the consent of some of the gov- 
erned ?’ 


‘« Mr. Platt—Yes.’’ 

The Senator from Connecticut, in other words, repudiates 
the immortal preamble of the Declaration of Independence. 
Thomas Jefferson did not write: ‘‘To secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of some of the governed.’’ If he 
had, the American Revolution could never have occurred, 
there would have been no American Republic, and William 
McKinley would not to-day be president of the United States. 


to maintain the usual and necessary garrisons, to keep 
up a navy patrol of gun boats, to commission public 
ships powerful enough to protect the islands from 
foreign attack and preserve the connection with the 
United States, all this with arsenals, dry docks, repair 
shops, coaling stations, fortifications, barracks, sol- 
diers and sailors to be paid and fed and doctored, 
means a yearly expenditure only to be guessed at. 
And by it all we add, not to our military strength, but 





The Monks in the Philippines. 
THE story of the absorption and control of the Philippine 
Islands by the monastic orders of the Roman church is a 
most remarkable chapter of history. The monks hold—or 
did before the outbreaks of recent years—almost everything. 
‘* Lands equal in size to the whole present kingdom of Italy ’’ 
were held by four of the orders. 

‘* The Augustinian order alone, by its network of monas- 
teries—over sixty in number—has been the actual ruler, as 
well as the largest land-owner, of Luzon. Spain has not 
been without many liberal statesmen during that period ; but 
every effort of the best Spanish rulers to ameliorate the prov- 
ince or improve the wretched condition of the Tagals and 
Mestizes has been obstructed and perverted by the power of 
the Augustinian monastic lords. No political or civil officer 
who made himself distasteful to the Augustinians could long 
remain at his post. No private man could settle or reside 


anywhere in the interior unless he became the docile client of 
the monks.”’ 





Prof. Blackie on Education. 

THE late John Stuart Blackie, (professor of Greek, in the 
| University of Edinburgh), speaking of the study of history and 
| the use of the imagination, ‘‘ when it buckles itself to reali- 
| ties,’’ laid down this rule: ‘‘Count yourself not to know a 
fact when you know that it took place, but 
| see itas it did take place.’’ 

Of education he said: ‘‘ The best educated man is the 
man who has been well trained to do as many things as possi- 
ble for himself.’’ What an ignoramus a scholar may be 
under this definition! Books, much as he loved them, were 
of quite secondary importance in education, according to 
Blackie, and bookishness a disease. ‘‘What a student 
should specially see to, both in respect of health and of good 
taste, (here we dip into self-culture again) is not to carry the 
breath of books with him wherever he goes, as some people 
carry the odor of tobacco.’’ The young should commence 
their studies as much as possible by direct observation of 
facts."’ ‘*All the natural sciences are particularly valuable, 
not only as supplying the mind with the most rich, various, 


only when you 





The Jewish moralist, long before Christ, expanded this into | 


and beautiful furniture, but as teaching people that most 
useful of all arts—how to use their eyes. Among the most 
useful primary studies are Botany, Zoélogy, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Chemistry, Architecture, Drawing, and the Fine 
Arts."’ Along with accurate observation should go well- 
disciplined but active imagination. ‘‘In history, and in the 
whole region of concrete facts, imagination is as necessary as 
in poetry ; the historian, indeed, cannot invent his facts, but 





he must mold them and dispose them with a graceful con- 
gruity ; and to do this is the work of the imagination. 


ay 


Tax ‘‘ Expansion.’’ 


RESTRICTING the expenses of government is the one thing 
apparently left altogether out of account in the career upon 
which the nation has entered, remarks the Boston Aera/d, 
and adds : 


‘* Yet it is as plain as a sum in mathematics that the pinch 
of taxation must come upon the people unless the expenditure 
is restrained. The money it calls for cannot be raised by a 
protective tariff. We cannot expect $700,000,000 or $800, - 
000,000 a year, which is what the new program calls for, 
without adding permanently to the direct taxation of the 
people. It furnishes a potent argument for an income tax, 
which already looms ominously again in the future.’’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


SPANISH ‘‘ sovereignty '’ in Cuba ceased at noon on First-day 
last, the 1st inst., and the command was formally transferred 
by Captain General Castellanos to the American Evacuation 
Commission, and by it to Major General Brooke, the ‘‘ Mili- 
tary Governor.’’ The United States flag was raised on the 
palace and forts at Havana in place of that of Spain. After 
the ceremonies at the palace, General Castellanos embarked 
on the transport Radat for Matanzas. 

THERE is now much interest in the Philippine situation. 
At Iloilo, there has been determined opposition to American 
authority. A despatch from Iloilo, dated on the 30th ult., 
says that General Miller, in command of the American forces, 
had refused to grant time to the rebels in which to communi- 
cate with Aguinaldo, and was then preparing to land troops. 
‘« The city was filled with rebels, and the greatest excitement 
prevailed.”’ 

A proclamation, to be addressed to the Filipinos by General 
Otis, has been approved by the Cabinet at Washington, and 
cabled to Manila. It goes in great detail into the conditions 
in the islands, ‘‘ and intimates that the whole future happiness 
and welfare of the people depends upon their conduct at this 
time."’ 

GENERAL Oris has cabled from Manila that in his opinion 
General Miller ‘‘has the situation well in hand,’’ at Iloilo, 
and that he fully understands the purpose of the President 
not to ‘‘crowd”’ the insurgents unduly. 

The insurgents, it is said, are willing to permit the Ameri- 
can forces to land without their arms, but-are preparing to 
resist if the troops, under General Miller attempt to land 
armed. ‘‘ They are drilling on the beach, evening and morn- 
ing, in full sight of the Americans.’’ 

Botu Houses of Congress reassembled on the 4th instant. 
The Senate, it was stated, ‘‘would almost immediately ad- 
journ for the day, as an evidence of respect for the memory 
of Senator Morrill. The Nicaragua Canal bill has the right 
of way, but may betemporarily displaced by the Peace Treaty 
or the supply bills, none of which have yet passed the Senate. 

The Paris Peace Treaty, it was stated, would be submitted 
to the Senate almost immediately on its reconvening, probably 
to-day. It is understood that the President's letter of trans- 
mission will be in the briefest possible form.”’ 

Ir is announced that Admiral Sampson, with the flagship 
New York, is soon to return to Cuban waters. ‘‘ Among 
naval officers it is generally believed that the Admiral’s long 
continued sea service indicates that there is much hard work 
ahead for the navy in West Indian waters.”’ 

The Secretary of the Navy has sent to Congress the 
‘« detailed estimates "’ for the fifteen new war-ships which it is 
proposed to build. The cost is very great. The estimates 
for ‘‘armament and armor"’ are $14,168,400, and for con- 
struction and engineering, $36,100,800,—making 50% 
millions altogether. 

THe Legislatures of thirty-two States convene this 
month, and of these twenty-six will elect United States Sena- 
tors, six of them having already performed that duty, namely 
Maryland, Mississippi, Ohio, Rhode Island, Vermont and 
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Virginia. With the full number that is expected to result 
from the elections, the Republican membership will be fifty- 
six, which would give the party a majority in the Fifty-sixth 
Congress of twenty-two. 

THE Pennsylvania Legislature assembled at Harrisburg on 
the 3d instant. The question of re-electing United States 
Senator M. S. Quay causes serious party complications among 
the Republicans. A party ‘‘caucus’’ was held on the even- 
ing of the 3d, and Quay was nominated, but 55 Republican 
Senators and Members did not attend, and this reduced the 
number present to 109, being 19 less than are required to 
elect on joint ballot, of the two houses. The voting will begin 
on the 17th instant. The question of the indictment against 
Senator Quay for misuse of the funds of the People’s Bank 
will come up in the Supreme Court before that date. 

TWENTY-THREE members of the crew of the steamer 
Vindobala, bound from Rouen to Philadelphia, were rescued 
from their sinking vessel on December 27th by the American 
Line steamer Paris. A heavy sea was running at the time, 
and the rescue was attended with great danger. The car- 
penter of the steamer was drowned. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
UNITED STATES Senator Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont, died 
at his home in Washington on the 28th ult., aged 88 years. 
He had sat in the Senate continuously for thirty-one years, 
and in the House and Senate for forty-four years consecutively. 


—Four parcels of manuscript of the late William Lloyd 
Garrison have been placed in the Boston Public Library by 
his sons. They cover the period between 1839 and 1842, 
and are an addition toa similar collection given to the Library 
three yearsago. There are nearly 500 different manuscripts 
in the present collection. The letters givenin 1895 comprise 
seven quarto volumes. It is the intention of the Garrison 
family to complete the collection later by placing in the 
Library other documents and letters covering the period 
from 1843 to the date of Mr. Garrison's death in 1870. A 
number of relics of the anti-slavery movement are also offered. 


—A conference between members of the American Sugar 
Growers’ Society and manufacturers of beet sugar machinery 
and representatives of beet sugar factories now in operation, 
was held in Chicago last week. The sentiment was unani- 
mous that the acquiring of tropical territory would seriously 
affect the development of the domestic beet sugar industry, 
unless there was some arrangement made by which our own 
manufacturers would be protected. It was decided that a 
formal protest should be prepared and forwarded to Congress. 

—There has been great suffering in Lima, Ohio, a dispatch 
from there, 31st ult., says, and a dozen other towns near 
there, because an explosion in the pipe line, which supplied 
the places with natural gas, has deprived them of their fuel 
supply at a time when a blizzard was prevailing. 


—Statistics of the Treasury Department show that during 
the past year the importation of raw silk, India rubber, hides, 
and fibre, articles used by manufactuvers, increased 50 per 
cent. while the importations of finished goods decreased, indi- 
cating that there has been greater industrial activity in this 
country. 

—It is said in official circles in Washington that indica- 
tions point to the conclusion of an agreement between the 
Joint High Canadian Commissioners that, while satisfactory 
to both the United States and to Canada, will not include all 
that either side hoped to obtain. 

—The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Co. has issued 
an order that any employé detected entering a saloon will be 
discharged ; also a garnishee of any employé’s wages by a 
saloon keeper will result in his dismissal. . 

—‘‘ Mercury twenty degrees below zero,"’ is the post- 
script of a letter written by a friend at Millville, Pa., to the 
INTELLIGENCER, on the 2nd instant. 


—Adjutant General Corbin has prepared a statement 
showing that there are now nearly 34,000 American soldiers 
in Cuba, of which number half are in Havana province. 





NOTICES. 


*.* The Home Influence Association will 
hold its regular monthly meeting in the meeting- 
house, Race street above 15th, on Third-day, 
First month 17, at 3 p. m. 

The meeting will be addressed by Rachel 
Foster Avery on the subject, ‘* Telling Stories 
to Children.’’ A full meeting isdesired. Vis- 
itors are welcome. 

FLORENCE M. LUKENS, President. 

*,* The regular meeting of the Temperance 
Workers of 17th street and Girard Avenue will 
be addressed on Seventh-day evening, First 
month 7, by Isaac H. Hillborn, and Edward 
Everett Hale's story, ‘*The Man Without a 
Country,’’ will be given with illustrations. 

All are cordially invited. 

JoserH C. EMLEY, President. 

*,* Friends from Washington, wishing to at- 
tend Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, at Fairfax, Va., 
First month 16, will take cars at 6th Street 
Station. Ask for Friends’ tickets to Peonian 
Springs, where carriages will be waiting. 
Tickets issued 13th and 14th good until 21st. 
Trains leave 9 o'clock a. m. and 4.30 p. =. 
daily. Round trip tickets sold. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house at Wilmington, Del., on First-day, First 
month 15, 1899, at 2.30 p. m 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 

*.* Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee will hold a meeting in 
Friends’ meeting-house at Moorestown, on First- 
day afternoon, the 8th of First month, at 2.30 
o clock, on ** Peace and Arbitration.’’ 

All are invited to attend. 


*.* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee expects some of its members to visit 
the following meetings in First month, 1899: 

8. Matinecock. 

Cornwall. 
Jericho. 
Manhasset. 
J. T. McDoweELt, 
* A Conference under the care of the Phil 
anthropic Committee of Abington Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Horsham meeting 
on First-day afternoon, First month 8, at 
™m 
Joseph 5S. 
on the 


Clerk. 


house, 
2 30 P 

Prof 
meeting 


Walton 


subject of 


address the 


Publi 


will 
‘ Improper 
cations.”’ 
All are desired to attend, 
others that they may become interested 
James Q. ATKINSON, Clerk 
ARABELLA CARTER, Asst. Clerk. 


interested and 


*.* The Baltimore 


following 


Visiting Committee of 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the 
meetings : 
First MONTH : 

8. Oxford 
Fairfax 
2 Little Falls and West Nottingham. 
29. York 
On behalf of the Committee 
MARTHA 5S. 


15 


TOWNSEND 
Ihe First-day evening meetings during 
First month will be at 4th and Green streets, 
excepting First month 29, at 35th St. and Lancas- 
ter Avenue, West Philadelphia. All at 7.30 | 
o’ cloc k. | 

These meetings being held unitedly under 
the charge of the two monthly meetings, have | 
claims on all within convenient access. 

It is hoped that with the advent of the new 
year there will be a more lively interest shown | 
in the maintenance of Friends’ meetings, par- | 
ticularly on the evening of First-day, * 


FRIENDS’ I 


*,* ed First month 1, the meeting 
at 17th street and Girard Avenue will assemble 
at II o'clock. 

*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Unionville, Pa., on First-day, the 
8th of First month, 1899. To converie at 2 
o’ clock. SAMUEL H. BrRoomMELL, Clerk. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, will attend meetings as follows : 
First MontH, 1899: 

8. Germantown. 

24. 17th street and Girard Avenue. 

29. Reading. AQUIL A J. LINVILL, 


Clerk. 


- The Index to lamps and the 
chimneys for them will save 
you money and trouble. 

We want you to have it. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 

Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade — established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


JONES 


Swarthmore. 

For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAvip SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


BRASS AND ENAMELED 


BEDSTEADS 


Enameled Bedstead, with Springs, $3.50. 
Cribs, from $5 up. 

Mattresses of all qualities, our own make. 
Bedding Cleaned and Re-made. 
Furniture Re-upholstered. 


Josiah G. Williams, 13 N. Eleventh St 


ForMERLY* 1027 Marker Sr. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND O A L FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 
“AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-909-A. 


NTELLIGENCER 


Christmas Gifts. 


wsePogNamentaL Art Lamps 


in Old Brass Filigree and Lace Work. 


Guaranteed not to tarnish. 


Exclusive shapes— 
some in color ; 


hand-painted designs overglazed. 
We cater to a// tastes in finish and ornamenta- 

tion. Friends want _ colors as a rule. 
have a most excellent lamp for the library in Dark 
Bronze. We also one or the dining-room and 
hall, Black,—very rich and durable. 

Prices range from $2.00 up. 

The light is all you could wish. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


? 


We @ 
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PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. 
BALLASTED. 


NO SMOKE, 
DOUBLE TRACKED, 
STONE 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 


SWIFTEST AND SAFEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, 


BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, 


TRAINS 


HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
SHAMO- 


KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY 


SPEED. 


CLEANLINESS 
AND 


prs. RADA ELA et Pte II Ie = 


To CA.iForRNiA AND Back, 


176 pp., 
5 cts. 


Tue Moki SNAke 


Co PpP-, 4 
3 cts. 


176 illustrations. 


Read 
These 
Books 


Dance, 
illustrations 


Granp CANON OF ARIZONA, 
ctl 


32 PP-, 
2 cts. 


New Mexico Heattrn Re 
SORTS, 80 pp., 


15 illustrations 


31 illustra- 
tions. 2 cts. 

Arizona Heartu Resorts, 
Ee 


72 pp., 18 
2 cts. 


VEGAS 


48 pp., 
2 cts. 


illustrations 


Hor 
39 


Las SPRINGS 


illustrations 


Mailed free 
for postage named 


They tell the story 


of wonderful sights and scenes, and 


special resorts for and 


West. 


tourists 
the Great 
They are published by the 


Santa Fe Route, 


are literary and artistic, 


homeseekers in 


and will 
make you better acquainted with 
the attractions of your own land. 
C. A. HIGGINS, 


A.G.P.A.,A.T.&S.F.R’y, 
Great Northern Bidg. 


CHICAGO. 
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_ FRIENDS?’ INTE LLI 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a Geers, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for colle, 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 


Circulars on application. 


} Principals. 





AK GROVE SEMINARY 
AND BAILEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under the 
charge of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Primary Department for children. Commercial Depart- 
ment. Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, and 
Drawing. Prepares for college. Winter term abe 
December 6th. Spring term begins March 7th. 
For Catalogue address. 
PRINCIPAL OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
Vassalboro, Maine 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
coll d and tuition $150 per school year. New 

Building with modern conveniences. 
For particulars, address 
PRINCIPAL FRIENDS: ACADEMY. 
Locust Valley, Long | Island, -Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHooL For 
Boys anv GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 





Chelten Hills School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September arst, oa (= news. Goieae 
ration. For circulars a y to the Principals. 
RN IE HEACOCK. 
LIDA. R. LeMAISTRE, 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
One small box will make one pint Best Liguid Bluing. 
Depot 233 N. Second St., Philad’a. 
9 Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms © variety the most complete, and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for com 


No liguors or other “ofimive goods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 Market St., Phila. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


—_— 


118 South Fifteenth St., (4th door bel. Chestnut St.), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


YEO & LUKENS, 
STATIONERY © BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Walnut Street. 


Law and Conveyancing 
BLANKS. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


€vucational, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE FELLOWSHIPS AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


THE JosHUA LIPPINCOTT FELLOWSHIP, 
founded by Howard W. Lippincott, A. B., of 
the Class of 1875, in memory of his father, 
consists of a fund yielding an income of $450 
per year, which is granted annually by the 
Faculty, with the concurrence of the Instruction 
Committee, to a graduate of the College to 
enable him to pursue advanced study under the 
direction or with the approval of the Faculty. 


THE LucreTIA Mott FELLOWsHIP, founded 
by the Somerville Literary Society and sustained 
by the contributions of its members, yields an 
annual income of $525, and is awarded each 
year by a Committee of the Faculty selected by 
the Society, to a young woman graduate of that 
year, for the purpose of pursuing advanced study 
at some other institution approved by this 
Committee. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


1. THE WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING, 
N. Y., SCHOLARSHIP pays all charges for board 
and tuition. It is awarded annually by a Com- 
mittee of the Quarterly Meeting. 


2. THE ReseccA M. ATKINSON SCHOLAR- 
SHIP AND THE BARCLAY G. ATKINSON SCHOL- 
ARSHIP each pay all charges for board and 
tuition. They are awarded annually by the 
Board of Managers of the College. 


3. There are nine other similar Scholarships 
owned by individuals, each entitling the holder 
to board and tuition at the College. 
awarded by the owners. 


4. I. V. WILLIAMSON SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS : 

For the year 1899-1900 fifteen honor schol- 
arships of the value of $150 each for students 
resident within the College, and $75 each for 
non-resident students (7. ¢. attending the Col- 
lege, but not boarding thereat), will be offered 
to members of the graduating classes of 1899 of 
the following-named schools upon the conditions 
mentioned below : 


These are 


2 to Friends’ Central School,. . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
. New York, N. Y. 


. Baltimore. Md. 


1 to Friends’ Seminary, ... . . 
1 to Friends’ High School, 

1 to Friends’ School, 

1 to Friends’ High School... . 


Wilmington, Del. 
. Moorestown, N. J. 
1 to Friends’ Academy, . Locust Valley, N. Y. 
1 to Friends’ Select School, Washington, D.C. 
1 to Abington Friends’ School, . . Jenkintown, Pa. 
2 to George School, George School, Pa. 
1 to Chappaqua Mountain Institute, Chappaqua, N. Y. 
1 to Swarthmore Preparatory Sch’l, Swarthmore Pa. 
1to Swarthmore Public High Sch’l, Swarthmore, Pa. 
1 to Martin Academy, . . . . » . Kennett Sq’r., Pa 
These scholarships will be awarded upon 
competitive examination under the direction of 
None will be awarded to 
applicants who fail to be admitted without 
condition to the Freshman Class, and every 
holder of such scholarship must pursue in Col- 


lege the studies of one of the regular courses. 


the College Faculty. 


GENCER 


5. For the year 1899-1900 three honor schol 
arships are offered for work in the College as 
follows : 


THE DEBORAH FISHER WHARTON SCHOLAR 
SHIP: To that member of the Junior Class of 
1898-99 who, on promotion without condition 
to the Senior Class, shall have passed the best 
examinations on the regular work of the year. 


$200, if resident; $100, if non-resident. 


THE SAMUEL J. UNDERHILL SCHOLARSHIP: 
To that member of the Sophomore Class of 
1898-99 who, on promotion without condition 
to the Junior Class, shall have passed the best 
examinations on the regular work of the year. 
$200, if resident ; S100, if non-resident. 

THE ANSON LAPHAM SCHOLARSHIP: To that 
member of Class of 1898-99 
who, on promotion without condition to the 
Sophomore Class, shall have passed the best 
examinations on the regular work of the year. 
$200, if resident ; 


the Freshman 


$100, if non-resident. 


If, in any year, any of the Scholarships under 
4 and 5 are not awarded, the funds thus re- 
leased will be applied to increase the number of 
Scholarships available under the following : 


6. For the benefit of students needing pecun- 
iary aid, whose previous work has demonstrated 
their earnestness and their ability, the following 
are offered. They will be awarded at the dis- 


cretion of the Committee on 


Trusts, Endow- 


ments, and Scholarships. About one-fourth of 
them will be available for new students for the 
year 1899-1900. Application for these should 


be made to the President. 


THE SAMUEL WILLETS SCHOLARSHIPS: 
Sixteen scholarships of $150 and ten scholar- 
ships of $100 per year. 

THE IsAAC STEPHENS SCHOLARSHIPS 


scholarships of $50 per year. 


: Four 


THE MARY Woop SCHOLARSHIPS: 


enage « of $50 per year. 


Two 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Youly 
Meeting of eos. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 


George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmMore GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Puptts or Born Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi 
ness. The home-like pacer nie one make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students adeinced when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Or 


CYNTHIA G. 








Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN Vice-President and ‘Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department —T ASHWROOKE ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust O r, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAV ID’ G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND 


NDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF 





THI® ¥ MILLIONS, and a SurR- 
PLUS of over 34% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITA LE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
President, Vice-President, ‘etary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. i NNRY C. BROWN 
CAPITAL, $1,000, 000 
THE SURPLUS, $2,000. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND 


TRUST CO. 


aa DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 





OFFICERS: 
HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
WM. E. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 


EFFINGHAM B 
WM reas. and Sec’y 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. 
GEORGE 


MORRIS, 
NEWBOLD ELY, 1 


President. 


Errincuam B. Morris, Wicuram H. Jenks, Gro. H. McFappen, 
Joun A. Brown, Jr., Greorce Tucker Bisenam, Henry TATNALL, 
Benjamin W. Ricnarps, Wiiuam H. Gaw, 


Isaac H. Croruier, 
Joun C. Sims, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1899. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1899. Read the figures given, and 
also read the notes below. 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals named 


Joun B. Garrett, Francis I, Gowen, 
Pemperton S. Hutcuinson, 













below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 
WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES (Continued). 
Periodicals. Price for both. Periodicals. Price for both. 
Harper's Weekly, ($4), - $5.30 The Century Magazine, ($4),. . . - $5 60 
Union Signal, ($1), 2.90 Harper's Magazine, ($4), .... - 5.10 
Scientific American, ($3), 4.60 Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 5.30 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), 5.30 Popular Science Monthly, ($5), 6.60 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 4.10 The Forum, (63377 '. - ..-.0- 4 60 
The Living Age, ($6), . - 7-60 North American Review, ($5), 6.10 
Literary Digest, ($3 ),Mew names only, 4.50 St. Nicholas, ($3), ----.-- 4.60 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 2.90 Lippincott's Magazine, ($3), 4.20 
MONTHLIES. reine Motherhood, ($1), 2.70 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage ), $3.75 ae ($0.50), . 2.35 
Young Friends’ Review, ($0. 75)ccsses Magazine, st), . 2.90 
Scribner's Magazine, ($3), y journal, ($0.50), . 2,20 


Persons wishing other peri@t 
give prices. 

Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading * price for both.’’ 


s than those named above should write to us, and we will 





_ERIBNDS’ INTELLIGENCER 





J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
& ; 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josern Wenster, Wa. Wessrer, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 
Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL (subscribed), 


Interest allowed on 





cere eens $500,000.00 
CArcean Ae eee...) Mplic ce 250,000.00 
RE a ara eee oe eam 50,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,........ 30,094.49 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
gage and Approved Collateral. 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from §2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT NORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Titles to Real Estate 
Loans made on Mort- 
Surety entered for Ad- 


Nicuoras Brice, 
Srencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis PaGe, 

Jou R. Ruoaps, 


Epwarp S. Sayres, 
T.“Botton WINPENNY, 
ELtwoop Becker, 
Epwin S. Dixon, 
Warren G. Grirritu, 
Samuet Bancrort, Jr., 
Epwarp G. McCo tun, 
PHILLIPS. 


erferferfentonge of afengerg 


PLEASANT 
TO TAKE 


oun F. Lewis, 

“Homas R. Git, 

Cuas. S. Hincuman, 
Atrrep I, 


e+} 


a remedy free from nauseating drugs 
—a remedy that has made cures open 
to investigation, leaving no room to 
question the marvelous action in re- 
storing the diseased tohealth. Des- 


perate diseases and abandoned cases * 
have come to us as a last resort and 
been permanently cured by inhaling 


Oxygen 


There's not a known ill that can't 
be helped by this life-giving princi- 
ple. Write for book giving almost 
miraculous cures, testimonials, home 
treatment, advice to the sick, etc., 
etc., free. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1112 Girard St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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